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Eamonn Coghlan 
Shatters 
The Mile Record 




NO RUM REFLECTS 
PUERTO RICO LIKE RONRICO. 


Puerto Rico is the Rum Island, the world's foremost 
rum-producing region. And Ronrico is the rum—authentic 
Puerto Rican rum since 1860. Ronrico's smooth, light taste | 
has been the pride of six generations of Puerto Rican rum 
masters. One sip will tell you why. 

RONRICO: AUTHENTIC RUM OF PUERTO RICO. 


EXTRA DRY-WHITE 

RPNHICO 


General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y.C. 
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1 didn’t 
sacrifice 

great flavor 
to get 
low tar.’ 


"The first thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 
satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn’t easy. 

“But then I tried Vantage. Frankly, I didn't even know 
Vantage was low in tar. Not until I looked at the numbers. 
“That’s because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything I’d ever smoked. 

% “For me, switching to 

v Vantage was an easy move to 
make. I didn't have to sacrifice a thing.” 

Peter Accctta 
New York Gty. New York 


11 mg 'tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report MAY 78. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


VANTAGE 


Vantage 

Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100’s. 













RCA announces 
SelectaVision400. 

The video cassette recorder 
that turns on and off 
and changes channels 
for a whole week 
...all by itself. 





Think of the four 
shows you want to put 
on video tape this week. 

The game on Monday, the 
special on Wednesday, perhaps 
the Friday movie, or something 
educational for the kids. 

Now, simply by touching a few buttons, 
you program your selections into the timer of 
the incredible new SelectaVision 400. The rest is 
automatic: The 400 will turn itself on at kickoff 
time, silently record the 
game, then turn itself 
off. When it’s time for 
your second selec¬ 
tion, the 400 turns 
itself to the proper 
channel and starts 
recording again —auto¬ 
matically. The entire 
schedule is preset by you 
up to a whole week in 
advance—as many as 
four different shows or even the same program 
for seven straight days. And you’ve got up to 
four hours before changing cassettes. 


The 400's programmable timer 
turns the recorder on and off and 
changes channels-automatically 
Set it up to seven days in advance! 


The 400 has more going 
for it. Like the maximum 
time available on a single 
cassette—up to 4 hours. Plus 
new electronic channel selection. 
Remote pause control. Direct-drive 
motor. Special circuitry that auto¬ 
matically compensates for changing signal 
strength. And quality video tape made 
to our own rigid 
specifications. 

It’s all 

there in the 
new 400. 

So’s something else. 

Our new optional color 
cameras. With a Canon 
6:1 zoom lens. An elec¬ 
tronic viewfinder. And a price that puts 
home color productions well within your 
budget. 

The new RCA SelectaVision 400. The 
4-hour video cassette recorder with the 7-day 
memory. 

Let RCA turn your television into 

SelectaVision. 


cameras let you 
create your own home 
SelectaVision productions Model 
CC002 features a Canon 6:1 


VtCil 


CAUTION: The unauthorized 
recording of television pro¬ 
grams and other materials may 
infringe the rights of others 


For more information on the complete line of RCA Selecta/ision 
Video Cassette Recorders, write to RCA Consumer Electronics. 
Dept 27-212 SI 600 North Sherman Dr. Indianapolis Ind 46201 
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Icing a Family Fortune 12 

Already all-round world champs, Eric Heiden and his sister Beth added gold 
and silver to their hoard at the sprint competition by E. M. Swift 

This Was a Time to Remember 16 

With the memory of a near-miss fresh in his mind, Eamonn Coghlan shattered 
the indoor mile record by 2.3 seconds in San Diego by Kenny Moore 

It Was Petty Larceny 18 

While Cate Yarborough and the Allisons dukedit out by Turn 3. Richard Petty 
stole on by to win the Daytona 500 by Sam Moses 

There’s an III Wind for the NBA 20 

The league's attendance and TV ratings are down, leading lo a lot ot cries 
and whispers about pro oasketbaH's real problems by John Papanek 

The Winter of Despair 28 

Winter racing is not fit for man or beast, but the fans turn out despite the snow 
and sub-freezing temperatures by Douglas S. Looney 

She’s His Fair Lady 32 

Jan Merrill. America's outstanding middle-distance runner, is tutored by her 
very own Professor Higgns, this one named Norm by Anita Verschoth 

Day of Light and Shadows 56 

A fanatical Red Sox fan recounts the glittering glory and chilling finale ot last 
fall's New York-Boston playoff game by Jonathan Schwartz 
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Scorecard 10 Boating 44 

College Basketball 36 Conservation 49 


For the Record 71 
19th Hole 74 
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Next Week 

EVERYTHING UNDER THE SUN, it seems, is a fit subject tor spring-training drills 
Artist Walt Spitzmiller depicts some of the oddities as well as the old standbys lo be 
seen when baseball breaks out next week from Florida to Arizona and California 


A MOTHER LAMENTS the jealousies and donnybrooks that ensued when basket¬ 
ball coaches recruited her 6 9" son. Marian Leifsen writes with startling candor of 
the recruiters' "exploitative"ploys, and of her transformation into a stage mother 
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Now vour questions c 


What went 
wrong at n 
Pearl Harbor ( 

A U.S. Army private watched dozens 
of "blips" nearing Hawaii on his 
radar screen. But his air raid warn¬ 
ing went unheeded. Why? Follow 
the events minute by minute in 
THE RISING SUN. 


Dm 



BOOKS 




Secret sources warned of a massive air 
attack on Coventry. Why did ChurchiU leave 
the city completely undefended? A Soviet 
agent in Tokyo accurately named the day 
Hitler planned to invade Russia. Why did 
Stalin ignore the report? The Dutch under¬ 
ground spotted a Panzer division at Arnhem. 
Why did Eisenhower send Allied paratroops 
up against such overwhelming opposition? 
Only today can we answer the questions that 
have long puzzled everyone interested in 
World War II. Now Time-Life Books offers 
you an exciting chronicle of these tumultu¬ 
ous years. World War II is filled with action 
photographs from Axis and Allied archives 
and Time and Life files; plus eyewitness 
accounts and authoritative background 
detail. Begin with Prelude to War for 10 days 
free. Future volumes continue the story, told 
as only Time-Life Books could tell it. 


TIME 


How were the 
wolfpackso 
outfoxed : 


German U-Boats attacked vital sup¬ 
ply lines at will—until desperate 
Allied tactics met the challenge 
head on. Learn how it was done as 
you watch the convoys go into action in 
THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC. 


TIME LIFE BOOKS 

Time & Lite Bldg.. Chicago. III. 60611 


Yes l would like to examine Prelude to War Please send it to me tor 10 days' 
free examination, and enter my subscirption to the World War II series If I 
decide to keep Prelude to War l will pay $7 95 plus shipping and handling. I will 
then receive future volumes in the World War ii series shipped a volume at a 
time approximately every other month Each is $7 95 plus shipping and han¬ 
dling and comes on a 10-day tree-examination basis There is no minimum 
number ot books that 1 must buy. and 1 may cancel my subscription at any time 
simply by notifying you It 1 do not choose to keep Prelude to War. 1 will return 
the book within 10 days, my subscription tor future volumes will be canceled, 
and I will not be under any further obligation 

C6AU92 


OVER 4,000 WAR PHOTOS 


Many never before published! 

Each magnificent hard-cover volume 
averages 208 pages. Features scores 
of illustrations (including 16 pages in 
full color). Includes a gripping 40,000 
word narrative. Measures 


9%" x 11H" 














ALLIES 

AXIS** 


What secret 
shot down o 
the Luftwaffe: 

Britain has only recently revealed 
the pivotal role the top-secret 
"Ultra" machine played in the War. 
Discover this fascinating aspect 
of the RAF’s epic "finest hour" in 
THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 


Where did 
it all begin 


need a n 

Cardboard Division”: 

Fake tanks were just one of the 
tricks the Desert Fox had up his 
sleeve. But sheer cunning wasn't 
enough to beat Montgomery and U.S. 
tanks like this M3 as you'll see in 
THE WAR IN THE DESERT. 


You’ll trace the origins of the War as 
Hitler and Mussolini ruthlessly smash 
their way to power...as the Japanese 
invade Manchuria...the Nazis prepare 
their war machine for action...in the 
richly detailed introductory volume, 
PRELUDE TO WAR. 











1979 FORD LTD 

INTRODUCING 
ANEWAMERICAN 
ROAD CAR 



LTD Landau 4-Door Sedan 


More front seat room 
More rear seat room 
More handling ease 
More window area 
More driver convenience 
...than the 1978 LTD. 

The 1979 LTD was engineered to 
make driving on today's American 
Roads a pleasure. With a new com¬ 
bination of roominess, handling 
ease and driver convenience for the 
LTD. This new LTD is a beauty. 

This year's LTD has been designed 


with more passenger room inside to 
help give you comfort on even the 
longest trips—with more head room, 
leg room and shoulder room—front 
seat and back—than last year's LTD. 
Yet the new LTD is actually easier 
handling and easier parking than 
before, even in tough city traffic. 

In addition to its standard 5.0 litre 
V-8 engine, the full-size 1979 LTD 
offers you an impressive list of 
standard features, in 2-door, 4-door 
and Wagon models. 

Ford LTD for 1979. A New American 
Road Car designed to take you 
across town or across the country in 


full-size roominess. See your local 
Ford Dealer, and test drive the new 
LTD on your own roads. 



LTD Landau 2-Door Sedan 


FORD LTD 


FORD DIVISION C CsorcC 






LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 



SCHWARTZ: A NEW YORK RED SOX FAN 


Jonathan Schwartz, who wrote the sto¬ 
ry about last year’s Yankee-Red Sox 
playoff which begins on page 56. heard 
his first Red Sox game on a radio in Bos¬ 
ton’s Ritz Carlton hotel. He was eight 
years old. it was October of 1946, and 
about two miles down Commonwealth 
Avenue, in Fenway Park, the St. Louis 
Cardinals were playing the Red Sox for 
the world championship. With Jona¬ 
than were his father, songwriter Arthur 
Schwartz, and lyricist Ira Gershwin, 
who were in town for a preview of their 
musical Park Avenue. Neither Jona¬ 
than nor his father left Boston feeling 
very happy. The play was panned, and 
the Sox, whom Jonathan had adopted 
as his team, lost in the seventh game in 
St. Louis, as he heard at the Ritz. 

Despite his enduring attachment to 
the Red Sox, Schwartz is a New York¬ 
er. He was born in Manhattan, and was 
educated there. For nine years he con¬ 
ducted a music show on WNEW-FM. 
one of the city’s most popular radio sta¬ 
tions, and is now heard on WNEW-AM 
every Sunday morning. He has sung at 
Michael's Pub on the very stage where 
Woody Allen tootles his clarinet Mon¬ 
day evenings, writes a monthly column 
for a New York paper. The Village 
Voice , and on March 9 his first novel 
(and second book). Distant Stations . 
will be published. 

Schwartz attributes his almost man¬ 
ic relationship with the Red Sox to Ted 
Williams. “Everything about Williams 


was unorthodox," he says. “He seemed 
to have his own set of rules, and he 
didn’t have a roommate. As an only 
child, I related to that.” Jonathan hitch¬ 
hiked to Boston for games, getting roof¬ 
top tickets from a friend of his father’s 
who worked at the Ritz and finding less 
glamorous sleeping accommodations— 
Boston Common. To this day. he can¬ 
not fall asleep before knowing how the 
Sox did. 

For the last five years, on Super Bowl 
Sunday, Schwartz has defiantly pre¬ 
sented a “Salute to Baseball” on his 
morning show, on which he often plays 
Frank Sinatra recordings, of which he 
may well be the world’s leading col¬ 
lector. But that’s another story. 

Do New Yorkers actually tune in to 
hear about Carlton Fisk’s 12th-inning 
home run in the 75 Series or Fred 
Lynn’s 10 RBIs in one game in 75? 
Well, at least one person does. Yankee 
Coach Elston Howard has called to let 
Schwartz know how much he enjoyed 
his show. 

• 

Staff Writer Jeannette Bruce died last 
week after a short illness. She was 57. 
Jeannette first came to Sports Illus¬ 
trated 24 years ago as a secretary, but 
her skill with words and her special tal¬ 
ent for turning minor misadventures 
into sidesplitting catastrophes soon 
made it obvious that her forte was tell¬ 
ing stories. So we sent her up in a hot¬ 
air balloon—and she got stuck in a pine 
tree. She trekked up Annapurna—and 
chocolate bars in her pack melted and 
welded her socks together. She crossed 
the Sahara in a Land-Rover—and left 
a trail of forgotten laundry drying on 
thornbushes across the desert. 

Jeannette’s latest story for SI was an 
account of her battle to keep some wily 
squirrels from her bird feeders. As 
expected, she put up a feisty—and fun¬ 
ny—fight. And. as expected, the squir¬ 
rels were ahead. 

Life is going to be a lot duller 
without Jeannette and her extraordi¬ 
nary misadventures. 



Clean 

hair 

isn’t 

enough. 

Today, with all the blow- 
drying you do, you 
need more than a good 
shampoo. You need a 
great conditioner. 

And you need it often. 

RK Moisturizing 
Creme Protein 
Conditioner can give 
you the help and 
protection you need. 
Packed with protein 
and emollients, it gives 
your hair more shine, 
more body and 
more manageability. 
Immediately! 

It's the conditioner 
the pros use: knowledge¬ 
able barbers that use 
and sell RK. Because the 
pros know that clean 
hair just isn't enough. 



You can trust the 3000 salons 
dedicated to the RK promise 
good looks based on science 


RK 

A division of Redken Laboratories 
Canoga Park, Calif 91303 
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PUTTING CART BEFORE THE SPORT 

Few anli-Esiablishmcnt uprisings have 
achieved more dramatic results than the 
one staged by the leading owners and 
drivers of Indianapolis-style cars. Unhap¬ 
py with high costs and low purses, Dan 
Gurney, A. J. Foyt. Roger Penske and 
other luminaries last fall formed an or¬ 
ganization called CART (an acronym for 
Championship Auto Racing Teams) and 
began pressuring the ruling United States 
Auto Club for reforms. USAC resisted 
at first, but then capitulated, introducing 
engine rule changes to reduce costs, of¬ 
fering owners a larger say in policymak¬ 
ing and promising to push for bigger 
purses. CART’s founders could have re¬ 
turned to the fold claiming victory. 

Instead, they are now bidding for out¬ 
right control of the sport. On March 11. 
CART will launch its own tentative 
schedule of six events with a 150-mile 
race in Phoenix. USAC will begin its 
eight-race series with a 200-miler at On¬ 
tario. Calif, on March 25. Everybody 
choose sides, please; this is civil war. 

The schism strains racing's already 
thin resources. Both CART and USAC 
will have trouble filling fields in their re¬ 
spective events. Uncertain about where 
the drivers will be. TV networks have 
been cutting back coverage. The only na¬ 
tional deal is NBC’s commitment to tele¬ 
cast a number of CART races. Mean¬ 
while. USAC is having trouble renewing 
its network radio ticup. Sponsors are 
restive, too. 

CART claims to have many of the big- 
name drivers, but its hopes for a quick 
knockout of USAC were probably 
dashed when founding father Foyt re¬ 
cently redefected to USAC. “CART’s 
original goals have changed,” Foyt ex¬ 
plained. “The USAC board agreed to 
work with us. I didn't think the deal with 
CART was to conquer the world.’’ 

One of the few racing figures who have 
managed to stay more or less above the 
fray is Joe Cloutier, president of the In¬ 
dianapolis Motor Speedway. The Indy 
500 remains a USAC event, but such is 


its prestige that the CART secessionists 
wouldn’t dream of skipping it. Sounding 
a diplomatic note, Cloutier says of the 
CART-USAC split, “It’s a thoroughly 
unfortunate circumstance. I'm not say¬ 
ing who is right and who is wrong. But 
it’s too bad for racing." 

WOODY GOES HOLLYWOOD 

The night before Woody Hayes turned 
66 on Valentine’s Day, there was a party 
in his honor at Chasen’s, a Hollywood 
restaurant popular with film folk. The 
bash was thrown by Koch-Kirkwood 
Productions, which wheeled out a huge 
birthday cake bedecked with fresh roses 
and announced to assembled reporters 
that it had acquired the movie and hard¬ 
cover book rights to Woody’s life story. 

The men behind the deal. Howard 
Koch Jr. and Gene Kirkwood, are fig¬ 
ures to be reckoned with in filmdom; 
Koch was an executive producer of 
Heaven Can Wail and Kirkwood held 
the same position on Rocky. They 
wouldn’t disclose terms but said that the 
as-yet-untitled movie about Hayes would 
probably be released in 1981. “There is 
a lot more to this man than the small in¬ 
cidents that have been printed." Koch 
said. “We want to tell the whole story." 

Hayes won’t appear in the movie. “I’ll 
work on the story and be a technical ad¬ 
visor on the football aspects.” he said. 
“I'm no actor.” Those mentioned as can¬ 
didates to play Ohio State’s defrocked 
coach include George C. Scott, Carroll 
O'Connor. Ernest Borgnine and Gene 
Hackman. 

TWO-SIDED PROPOSITION 

After losing to the Philadelphia 76ers 
137-133 last Nov. 8. the New Jersey Nets 
protested to NBA Commissioner Larry 
O’Brien that Bernard King and Coach 
Kevin Loughery had each been called for 
three technical fouls in violation of 
league rules, which specify that no more 
than two technicals be assessed against 
any one person in a game. Upholding 
the protest. O'Brien ordered the game re¬ 


played from the point at which King’s 
third technical was called. Thus, on 
March 23 the game will be resumed with 
17:50 to go and Philadelphia leading 
84-81. 

Two weeks ago an odd element was in¬ 
jected into the forthcoming replay when 
the Nets traded Eric Money and Al Skin¬ 
ner to the 76ers for Ralph Simpson and 
Harvey Catchings. Skinner didn’t play on 
Nov. 8 but the other three did. Having 
changed sides, those three now stand to 
become the first NBA players ever to ap¬ 
pear for both teams in the same game. 

SNOW JOB 

Some snow-clogged side streets remained 
all but impassable in Chicago last week, 
a full month after the big blizzards of 
'79. In view of that, Chicagoans might 
wish that the event scheduled for this 
weekend in tiny (pop. 1,800) Clayton. 
N.Y. could somehow be transplanted to 
their city. But Clayton wants to keep the 
International Snow Plowing Contest 
right where it is. thank you. 

Co-sponsored by the Clayton Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce and Frink Sno-Plows, 
Inc., the town’s biggest employer, the 
plowing competition is open to two-man 
teams that test their speed and accuracy 
in clearing a 1,600-foot stretch of a local 
street. Before each run. graders and 
snowblowers pack the course with mas¬ 
sive drifts, and pylons are strategically 
placed to simulate mailboxes, telephone 
poles and the like. Then off the contes¬ 
tants go. plowing through the slalomlike 
course. Last year’s contest attracted 37 
two-man entries. This year’s is expected 
to draw 100 teams from as far away as 
Tennessee and Wisconsin. 

There are no entries from Chicago. 

GERTRUDE EDERLE WITH WINGS 

Eighteen months ago a curious contrap¬ 
tion called the Gossamer Condor became 
the first successful man-powered aircraft 
(SI. Aug. I. 1977. et seq.). With a young 
man named Bryan Allen furiously ped¬ 
aling to turn the prop, the craft com¬ 
pleted a figure-eight one-mile course at 
Shaftcr. Calif, while maintaining an al¬ 
titude of at least 10 feet at the start 
and finish, thus fulfilling conditions for a 
S95.000 prize offered by London's Roy¬ 
al Aeronautical Society. The money went 
to the plane’s designer, a Pasadena, Cal¬ 
if. aeronautical engineer named Paul 
MacCready. 

Now MacCready. 53. is going after the 
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Royal Aeronautical Society’s latest prize 
offer of £. 100,000—currently about 
$200.000—for the first manpowered air¬ 
craft to cross the English Channel. The 
Gossamer Condor is on permanent ex¬ 
hibit in the Smithsonian (cheek by fu¬ 
selage with the Spirit of St. Louis), and 
MacCready has designed and built a new 
plane, the Gossamer Albatross, for the 
prospective 21-mile two-hour Channel 
crossing from Dover to Calais. He says 
the attempt will take place as early as 
mid-May and no later than August. 

Allen, a 25-year-old hang-glider pilot 
and amateur cyclist, will be at the pedals 
this time, too. The Condor had a 96-foot 
wingspread and weighed 70 pounds. The 
Albatross' proportions are identical but, 
owing to the use of space-age materials, 
it is both lighter—by 15 pounds—and 
stronger. Allen was almost supine in the 



Condor; to better enable him to gener¬ 
ate the additional power needed for the 
much longer Channel crossing, he will 
be in a virtually upright position in 
the Albatross. 

MacCready says that, once in Dover. 
Allen will have to wait for a day when 
there are no head winds—indeed, no 
winds of any kind greater than six mph. 
And MacCready says that he is “running 
scared” lest somebody else beat him to 
the prize money. 

BIG BROTHER, LITTLE SISTER 

Eric and Beth Heiden, the speed-skating 
champions whose most recent triumphs 
are described on the next four pages, are 
scarcely the first successful brother-sister 


combination in sports. Others include 
basketball players Dave and Ann Mey¬ 
ers. he a Milwaukee Buck, she a four¬ 
time All-America at UCLA; Australians 
John and lisa Konrads, who both broke 
world swimming records in the late ’50s; 
1973 national figure-skating pairs cham¬ 
pions Mark and Melissa Militano; Olym¬ 
pic distance runners Ron and Francie 
Larrieu; Olympic swimmers Jack and 
Shirley Babashoff; and tennis players Vi¬ 
tas and Ruta Gerulaitis. 

Interestingly, in each of the above 
pairings, the brother is older. There are 
also brother-sister acts in which the sis¬ 
ter is older, but in the most prominent 
of these, the siblings went into different 
sports. Like Billie Jean King and brother 
Randy Moffitt of the San Francisco Gi¬ 
ants. Or Olympic hurdler Rosie Bonds 
and kid brother Bobby, now of the Cleve¬ 
land Indians. Relatively few boys have 
achieved success in the same sport in 
which an older sister excels. Is it diffi¬ 
cult following in Big Sister’s footsteps? 
The experience of 17-year-old tennis 
player John Evert, who has grown up in 
the shadow of an accomplished older sis¬ 
ter, would suggest as much. During 
John’s matches needlers sometimes yell 
at him, “Hey, Chrissie. Hit some double 
faults, Chrissie.” 

CASE HISTORY 

Obviously, one should not be too quick 
to imply that an injured player is ma¬ 
lingering. nor should players be discour¬ 
aged from visiting doctors of their own 
choice. For violating these two precepts 
in the case of Doug Collins, the Phil¬ 
adelphia 76ers’ ailing All-Star guard, 
team management was acting apologetic 
last week. As well it should. 

Since mid-January Collins had been 
bothered by a bone spur on his left an¬ 
kle. Both Dr. Michael Clancy, the 76er 
physician, and Dr. John W. Lachman, 
an orthopedist called in by Clancy, rec¬ 
ommended rest, massage and whirlpool 
treatments but no surgery. Collins sat out 
several games but the ankle still hurt. He 
then decided to consult Dr. Joseph Torg, 
a former 76er team doctor with whom 
owner Fitz Dixon reportedly doesn’t get 
along. According to Collins, Dixon let it 
be known that he disapproved of such a 
visit. Collins saw Torg anyway and was 
told that his ankle would heal properly 
only with surgery. Collins also saw Dr. 
Vincent DiStefano, the Philadelphia Ea¬ 
gles’ physician, who concurred with 


Torg’s opinion. Meanwhile, 76er general 
manager Pat Williams told a reporter. 
“He [Collins] does have a low pain 
threshold, no question. It’s difficult for 
him to play hurt.” Collins fumed, “I 
would never lay out a game if I could 
possibly play.” 

The 76ers finally sent Collins to Los 
Angeles to be examined by sports ortho¬ 
pedist Dr. Robert Kerlan—and, as one 
team official put it, “to break a two-two 
tie.” Kerlan also recommended surgery 
and last week Torg operated on Collins 
for removal of a fractured bone spur. Col¬ 
lins may be out for the season. “There’s 
a lot of pressure on this team to win,” 
he said from his hospital bed. “I think 
professional teams operate on the idea 
of trying to get you back as soon as pos¬ 
sible.” Williams visited Collins and apol¬ 
ogized for his offending remark. He also 
unwittingly indicted his own club—and 
other teams that are too eager to get in¬ 
jured stars back into the lineup. 

“I admire Doug for taking the bull by 
the horns.” Williams said. “He’s the one 
who aggressively went off to get other 
opinions. It took courage on his part." 

OUTMATCHED, BUT STILL GAME 

Barbara Maltby, this country’s top wom¬ 
an squash player, achieved something 
noteworthy last week at the U.S. cham¬ 
pionships in New York. No. Maltby 
didn't win the singles title: she lost in 
the finals at the Uptown Racquet Club 
to Heather McKay 15-7. 9-15, 15-8, 
15-6. But what did anybody expect? The 
37-year-old McKay, an Australian who 
lives in Toronto, has not lost a match 
since 1962, a 17-year streak that quite 
possibly makes her the most dominant 
figure in any sport. 

By even taking a game, however, Malt¬ 
by scored a moral victory. McKay had 
lost only four games in the last 14 years. 
“I made a lot of errors,” the Australian 
said, explaining the relative closeness of 
her match with Maltby. “I just wasn’t 
driving well.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dick Elias, general manager of a lodge 
in Vail, Colo., bemoaning the shortage 
of help in Western ski resorts this sea¬ 
son: “The kids just aren’t dropping out 
like they used to.” 

• Lee Corso. Indiana football coach, who 

has eaten his share of chicken dinners 
on the post-season banquet circuit: “I no 
longer sleep. I roost.” end 
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Already established as world all-round champs, Eric Heiden 
won still more gold and kid sister Beth took the silver in the 
world sprint races to add luster to their glittering Olympic hopes 

by E. M. SWIFT 








THE HEIDENS continued 


T he odds are stacked fairly heavily 
against one family's producing two 
world champions, especially two that 
reign simultaneously, like speed skaters 
Eric and Beth Heiden. Not that there is 
much surface resemblance. 

Eric, 20. a pre-med student at the 
University of Wisconsin, slouches when 
he stands, perhaps reflecting years of 
crouching in a skating stance. Beth. 19. 
a sophomore majoring in civil engineer¬ 
ing at Wisconsin, wouldn't dream of 
slouching. At 5' 2", a foot short of broth¬ 
er Eric, she needs every inch she can 
rally. Eric's eyes are brown and his hair 
is dark and wavy. Beth’s eyes are green 
and her dark blonde hair hangs straight, 
topping a 99-pound frame tiresomcly re¬ 
ferred to as pint-sized. 

Eric’s cheeks, while not gaunt, are def¬ 
initely hollow—he once stuffed them 
with 52 dried prunes, 26 to a side. Beth's 
cheeks are right out of Disney's Chip 'n' 
Dale. Off the ice. he is soft-spoken and 


Another day. another gold tor Eric the nonpareil. 



gentlemanly: she is a bubbly sprite, full 
of the devil. But they are far more akin 
than these differences would indicate. 
Inside, they burn to win. 

On Feb. 4, at The Hague. Beth took 
the world all-round title, winning all four 
events at distances from 500 to 3,000 me¬ 
ters. On Feb. 11 in Oslo, Eric swept to 
the world overall title for the third 
straight year, winning all four men’s 
events—500. 1,500. 5,000 and 10,000— 
as well as setting a world record for total 
points. And then, since speed skating 
tends to repeat itself, they both turned 
up in Inzell. West Germany, last week¬ 
end for the world sprint championships. 

Eric had won the men’s sprint title the 
last two years. In 1978 Beth won the 
world junior all-round and finished sec¬ 
ond in the women’s sprints at Lake Plac¬ 
id to Lubov Sadchikova of the Soviet 
Union. In Inzell Beth handled Sadchi¬ 
kova with no problem. Unfortunately, 
however, she had to contend with one 
of her own teammates. Leah Poulos 
Mueller, the silver medalist in the 1976 
Innsbruck Olympics, came out of an 
18-month layoff to win the world sprint 
title for the second time. 

The championships are spread over 
two days, with a 500- and a 1.000-meter 
race each day. Mueller won both 500s 
and finished fourth and fifth in the 1,000s. 
She had been training in Inzell for six 
weeks with her husband and teammate, 
Peter Mueller. A sprint specialist, she had 
not competed in the women's world meet 
at The Hague. “I was wondering how 
good Beth was,” Mueller said afterward. 
“1 expected to beat her in the 500. I’m a 
technique skater and she’s more of a 
strength skater. But it’s the unknown 
you’re afraid of.” 

As it turned out, strength skater Beth 
won both 1.000s. lowering her personal 
best by half a second on Sunday with a 
1:25.61. Added to a seventh and fifth in 
the 500s, the result produced a silver 
medal. 

But Beth was already the all-round 
champion, and anything won at the 
sprints was so much frosting. She had 
been saying all week that she would be 
thrilled just to get a medal, protesting 
that she was not a sprinter and had no 
business being the favorite, world cham¬ 
pion or not. Besides, there was Eric to 
carry on the family honor and all that. 
Which, sure as hometown Madison is the 
capital of Wisconsin, he did. 

Eric Heiden simply does not lose any 


more in world competition, regardless of 
distance, as he proved at Inzell by an¬ 
nihilating the field in both the 500 and 
1.000. On Saturday, he tied his own 
world record in the 1,000 with a 1:14.99, 
despite stumbling and having to steady 
himself with his left hand to keep from 
falling. His 1,000 on Sunday, which was 
raced in a driving snowstorm, was .08 of 
a second slower: his winning times in the 
500 were 38.17 and 38.23. 

The races at Inzell produced Eric’s 
eighth world title in eight tries in the last 
three years—two juniors, three seniors 
and three sprints. He has become the 
Secretariat of speed skating, winning his 
races by unheard-of margins. When 
Heiden was at the world meet in Oslo, 
where speed skating is a mania, he ap¬ 
peared on the front pages every day. He 
was hustled about like a rock star, and 
had to sneak out through hotel garages 
to avoid his admirers. U.S. Ambassador 
Louis Lerner hopped on the bandwagon 
by appointing Heiden honorary sports 
ambassador to Norway. 

Despite all the hoopla and pressure. 
Eric took the 500, 1.500 and 5,000. Then, 
having locked up his third straight all¬ 
round title, he went all out in the 10.000 
and lopped seven seconds off the stadi¬ 
um record, skating the grueling 6'A miles 
in 14:43.11 to finish a whopping 15.64 
seconds ahead of the second-place 
racer. In a scoring system where a 
difference of one point is something of a 
rout, Heiden finished 4.8 points up on 
Jan-Egil Storholt of Norway. A total of 
4.2 points separated second from 15th 
place. Eric is that far ahead of the rest of 
the world. 

Heiden’s fellow competitors are the 
first to admit it. In Inzell, after Eric tied 
his 1,000 world record, Peter Mueller 
could only laugh. Mueller, who won the 
gold medal at the distance in the 1976 
Olympics, finished fourth at Inzell. 
“There’s no one here he has to worry 
about,” Mueller said. “Everybody else 
goes for second and third and so on. But 
I’d like to get closer than three seconds. 
Maybe a second and a half, or so.” 

The European skaters are no less awed, 
cheerfully raising Eric’s hand after every 
race and posing admiringly for pictures 
with him. In fact, there is only one group 
that does not seem to consider Eric’s suc¬ 
cess well-deserved. “The European skat¬ 
ers aren’t as concerned about me as their 
coaches are,” Eric says. “If they don’t 
have a winning season, they get fired.” 
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And the person all these countries would 
like to hire to replace them is the Heid- 
en family coach, Dianne Holum. the only 
woman coach of world-class speed skat¬ 
ers. Holum was a great skater in her own 
right, winning silver and bronze medals 
in the 1968 Olympics and a gold and a sil¬ 
ver in 1972. That was the year she moved 
from Northbrook, III. to Madison, where 
Beth and Eric Heiden were members of 
the local speed-skating club. . 

Holum put the Heidens on a training' 
program which she devised. It stressed 
dry-land training of all varieties—bicy¬ 
cling, weight lifting and a series of 
exercises meant to imitate proper skat¬ 
ing technique—including the dread 
duckwalk. "They trained hard and made 
a big jump the first year," Holum says. 
"But that second year when they didn’t 
make that big jump again, they had to 
learn patience. That was the big thing. 
A lot of the kids quit, but Beth and Eric 
stayed with it. even when they couldn’t 
see the improvement.” 

A technique the Heidens use that is 
unique to the U.S. team is "special turn 


training.” One day at their University of 
Wisconsin training facilities, Holum dis¬ 
covered the miracle of surgical tubing. 
She tied one end of a length of tubing 
around Eric’s waist, then, holding the 
other end, she leaned back herself. Now 
Eric, while duckwalking in a skaters 
stance, could lean out as though nego¬ 
tiating an imaginary turn. 

“It’s hard to imitate turning on dry 
land, but a turn is half the race.” Holum 
says. “That’s where Eric is so good. Be¬ 
cause of centrifugal force, you can build 
up speed on the turns that you can’t on 
the straightaways. We do a lot of speed 
change work, too. You have to be able 
to work into the wind and relax when 
it’s at your back. That’s how Beth won 
in Holland, where it was awfully windy." 

Beth is the sort of girl to which cliches 
like “bright as a button” and "sharp 
as a tack” gravitate. But if she is all 
puppy on the outside, tucked away some¬ 
where inside is a tiger. "Other people 
may be built better.” says Holum. "and 
may be stronger, too. But Beth is more ef¬ 
ficient, And she is a fighter. She feels 



that she has to make up for her size. She 
never understood her potential before. 
I'd tell her she could do a 4:40 in the 
3,000, and she’d argue, ‘No way I can 
do that.' But after she won the 500 at 
the world meet she decided, ‘Hey, I want 
to win this thing.’ It all had to come from 
within her." 

Many of the top women sprinters had 
skipped the world championships be¬ 
cause they do not excel at the longer 
races. So it was that Beth shocked both 
the field and herself by winning the 500 
in 44.49 and the 1,500 in 2:13.79 on the 
first day at The Hague. With her supe¬ 
rior conditioning, she found the strong 
wind an advantage. “I would have been 
happy to be in the top three," she said 
later, “but Dianne thought I could win 
it all. And then I heard from somebody 
that Eric also thought I could win. That 
meant a lot to me." 

“I guess I was afraid to find my poten¬ 
tial.” she said. “I'll still argue if Dianne 
gives me a time to shoot for that I don't 
think I can make. But she’s usually right." 

Despite skating her best 500 of the 
year. Beth was trading two East Ger¬ 
mans. Christa Rothenburger and Sylvia 
Albrecht, by substantial margins going 
into the final 1,000 at Inzell on Sunday. 
Although Mueller was too far ahead to 
catch. Holum asked Beth to go for a 1:25, 
a full second under her previous best 
for the distance. And in the snowstorm, 
to boot. This is what Holum figured it 
would take to catch—and hold off—the 
East Germans. 

“Before the race. I didn't think I could 
do it," Beth said later. "I had to beat 
one of the East Germans by I.I seconds 
and the other one by .6 of a second. 
Going into the last turn. I was telling 
myself. ‘Go hard, go hard!’" She was 
clocked in 1:25.61. 

But the East Germans still had a 
chance to beat her. and they were ahead 
of the pace until the final 100 meters, 
then both fell short. “That final 100 is so 
important." said Holum. “That’s where 
an all-rounder like Beth has the advan¬ 
tage over the sprint specialists." 

Eric has finished competing for the 
year, but Beth, because she is 19, will de¬ 
fend her junior world title next week in 
Grenoble. Both Heidens will take six 
weeks off this spring, then resume train¬ 
ing in April for the Olympics. If Feb¬ 
ruary of 1980 is as extraordinary a month 
for the Heidens as was February of 1979. 
they’ll be loaded down with gold. end 
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THIS WAS A 
TIME TO 
REMEMBER 

Spurred by a memory, Eamonn Coghlan 
wiped out the record for the indoor mile 

by KENNY MOORE 

F orty-five minutes before the mile, 
Eamonn Coghlan began to warm up. 
As he ran through the tunnels beneath 
the San Diego Sports Arena, where the 
Jack-in-the-Box Indoor Games were 
noisily taking place last Friday night, 
Coghlan reflected upon that delicate and 
elusive combination of character and 
conditions that must be present to pro¬ 
duce a historic performance. Many of the 
crucial elements seemed to be joining. 

For one. the 5' 10", 140-pound native 
of Dublin, Ireland was hard and fit from 
the most thorough half year of training 
that he had ever done. Then, too, he had 
run to within one tenth of a second of 
Dick Buerkle's world indoor record of 
3:54.9 in winning the Wanamaker Mile 
at the Millrose Games a week earlier, 
even though he had dawdled and slowed 
in the final yards. “My wife and sister 
said I’d been dumb. I heard that all week 
long,” said Coghlan. a man who is never 
dumb twice. He knew. too. that the San 
Diego track was considerably faster than 
Madison Square Garden's. 

Fifteen minutes before the start. Cogh¬ 
lan stopped jogging and began to stretch. 
“I can usually tell from my stretching 
how well I will run,” he said afterward. 
“Tonight it was good.” He examined his 
own frame of mind. “I was confident of 
winning.” said this man who has lost only 
one indoor mile in seven years, to Ken¬ 
ya’s Wilson Waigwa on the same San 
Diego track two years ago. “I thought of 
how Waigwa and John Walker had can¬ 
celed out of the field on Wednesday." 
Waigwa had injured his ankle, and Walk¬ 
er, the outdoor record holder at 3:49.4, 


The first three finishers—Coghlan (3:52.6). Scott (3:54.1) and Lacy (3:54.7)—broke the record. 


had become ill and returned home to 
New Zealand. “I was really glad.” Cogh¬ 
lan said. “Had they run, there would have 
been more pressure on me. 1 would have 
had to concentrate on the winning." An¬ 
other prospective rival. Filbert Bayi. the 
world record holder in the 1,500, would 
be in the field, but he was so obviously 
out of shape Coghlan figured he would 
not he a factor. Thus the world record 
could rise as a clear objective, and chanc¬ 
es could be taken in attacking it. 

Ten minutes before the race, Coghlan 
began to glide through several brisk 80- 
yard runs, weaving his way through his 
competition. In it was Paul Cummings, 
a BYU graduate who is now a tempo¬ 
rarily unemployed steelworker living in 
Orem, Utah. Cummings had set the pace 
in the Millrose mile, and during the last 
half of Walker’s indoor world-record 


3:37.4 in the 1.500 at the Muhammad 
Ali meet in January. He would undoubt¬ 
edly be in front early. Cummings knew 
he could not kick with Coghlan. His 
somewhat vain hope was to run so hard 
that he either built a safe lead or brought 
the field to staggering exhaustion with a 
lap to run. 

Cummings watched Coghlan with 
what seemed wonder that the human race 
could come up with a creature so suited 
to the wrenching turns of board racing. 
“Coghlan’s built to be an indoor run¬ 
ner.” he said. “His lower center of grav¬ 
ity. his quick stride are real advantages.” 

As Coghlan left the warmup area to 
put on his pale green spikes and a dry 
Kelly-green racing shirt, he was confront¬ 
ed by Wisconsin’s Steve Lacy, who had 
run a personal best 3:57.3 in Montreal 
five days before. “If you ran 3:55 in New 
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York,” said Lacy, “Lord knows whal 
you’ll run here." 

But Coghlan knew that there were 
variables that had yet to click into place. 
“I was worried that someone like Cum¬ 
mings might go through the first quarter 
mile too fast.” he said, “and then we’d 
tire out and lose the record in the mid¬ 
dle laps. The best way is even pace.” 

Whatever Cummings' intentions, the 
luck of the Irish—in the form of Steve 
Scott—intervened to slow him. “Every 
time out this year I’d been elbowed at 
the start.” said Scott, a 22-year-old Cal¬ 
ifornian who always runs magnificently 
in San Diego. “This time I wanted to get 
out quick. This time / was elbowing.” 

Two steps off the line. Scott caromed 
Coghlan into Cummings, who broke 
stride and was passed by most of the field. 
Steve Tyler of Cal-Irvine led, with Cum¬ 
mings sweeping back into second after a 
lap and a half of the 11-lap race. The 
quarter was passed in 58.5 for Tyler, 59.6 
for Coghlan. who was floating along in 
fourth, behind Scott. Less than a lap lat¬ 
er, Cummings bolted into the lead. Cogh¬ 
lan went around Scott and Tyler, and 
settled into second. The soft, sure place¬ 
ment of his feet on the track was in con¬ 
trast to the forceful tramping of his tall¬ 
er competitors. “There was a mushy spot 
just past the starting line," said Scott. 
“My knees almost buckled there once." 
Coghlan never even noticed. His face was 
serene, the center of his race filled with 
calm. “There was no point to anything 
but staying relaxed,” he said, “and let¬ 
ting Paul do all that work." 

At the half mile. Cummings was 
1:57.0. Coghlan 1:57.6, followed closely 
by Scott and Lacy. The vital quarter 
would be the third. Cummings drove on 
without letup through the rising shouts, 
and still Coghlan, Scott and Lacy clung 
to him. “It seemed easy when you got to 
follow such a smooth, even pace,” said 
Lacy, who passed Scott and readied him¬ 
self for a charge at the lead as they ap¬ 
proached the three quarters. The time 
there was 2:56.5. Whoever won the race 
would have the world record. 

Before Lacy reached his shoulder. 
Coghlan exploded, whipping around 
Cummings to see only empty track ahead. 
Coghlan has never known how he choos¬ 
es this moment. “Something comes on 
me and tells me to go now. Sometimes it 
may not be until the last straight. Some¬ 
times—as tonight—it’s with a full quar¬ 
ter to go. Frankly, it’s a mystery.” 


In repose. Coghlan is an unfailingly 
sweet-tempered man. His passion flares 
only in these startling conclusions to 
races, burning the brighter for being 
compressed into so few white seconds. 
Yet even now he didn't sprint with aban¬ 
don. With I'A laps to run, Scott got 
around Lacy and began to close in. For 
a moment, Coghlan looked vulnerable. 
Then, startlingly, he burst away again. 
“There’s always another sprint," Cogh¬ 
lan said. "Even if someone had come at 
me again on that last straight, there'd 
have been another.” 

Coghlan ran the last curve with a 
grimace, the veins and cords of his neck 
standing out like baling wire. “I was 
grinding my teeth that last lap. I was 
thinking of last week, thinking not to let 
up, to take all the pain I had to not to 
slow down.” 

Coghlan struck the tape in 3:52.6, hav¬ 
ing lorn 2.3 seconds from Buerkle’s world 
record. Scott finished in 3:54.1, Lacy in 
3:54.7, the first time three milers have 
broken a world record in one race, in¬ 
doors or out. The gallant Cummings was 
fourth in 4:00.5. Bayi. indeed, was no fac¬ 
tor. dropping out in the final lap. 

The merit of Coghlan's mile—besides 
providing the crowd of 12,005 with mo¬ 
ments of unforgettable grace and clarity 
of purpose—is hard to assess. Only Herb 
Elliott ever brought a mile record down 
by a greater margin, when he broke Der¬ 
ek Ibbotson’s record by 2.7 with a 3:54.5 
in 1958—in Dublin, one should note. To 
lanky milers who are cramped and in¬ 
furiated by indoor curves, Coghlan’s per¬ 
formance seems a virtual impossibility, 
on a par with Walker’s 3:49.4 outdoors. 
To those attuned to the bounce and ex¬ 
citement of the boards, the record is won¬ 
derful, but not eternal. Coghlan himself 
seems in this camp. “It was my fastest 
mile, indoors or out,” he said (his out¬ 
door best is 3:53.3). “1 didn’t believe 
3:54.9 was an easy record, but someday 
someone will be saying, ‘Boy, Coghlan’s 
old 3:52.6 is looking pretty ripe.’ ” 

Coghlan recovered quickly, taking a 
victory lap in a discover Ireland T shirt, 
which was, to be sure, a bow to the Irish 
Tourist Board, for which he works, but 
somehow it seemed a touch of class for 
a victor to be promoting his country rath¬ 
er than his beer or his brand of shoes. 

Later, sitting in a restaurant with his 
sister Mary and his shy, dark-haired wife 
Yvonne, Coghlan spoke of his coach, Jer¬ 
ry Farnan. who is recovering from heart 


surgery in Dublin. "He’ll be jolted to¬ 
morrow." Coghlan said. “He told me 
after this race last year, when I'd missed 
the record by only 1.1 seconds, that I 
should have it. It wasn’t until then that I 
ever ran for time.” 

During his last two years at Villano- 
va, in 1975 and 1976, Coghlan trained 
with a single aim. the gold medal in the 
1.500 meters at Montreal. In that race, 
he ran much as Cummings had in San 
Diego and finished a tortured fourth. 
Never again will he scheme for distant 
goals. “Races are all steps along the way,” 
he said. “If 1 point for the Olympic gold 
like I did in Montreal. I won’t get it. If I 
take it one race at a time, if I don’t go 
after it, it will come to me." 

Thus the calm interior of Coghlan, the 
willingness to wait, to do things a little 
differently. For example, he has put in 
no speed work this winter, only spicing 
his routine 100 miles per week with a 10- 
mile run containing bursts of up to a mile 
at a 4:20 pace, and one session of 20 quar¬ 
ters in 63 seconds each. This consummate 
kicker now only sprints when it counts. 
“I think if I do speed work I run the 
speed out of myself.” he said. 

Coghlan believes he began his assault 
on the record in the cold, dark days of 
November and December in Dublin, 
when he went 10 straight Sundays doing 
20 miles with his clubmates. Though he 
had run an 8:20 two-mile on the road, 
he came to the U.S. for the indoor sea¬ 
son not knowing what to expect. “I 
thought I'd run 4:05 or so at the Sunkist 
meet." Instead, he ran 3:56.1. "I simply 
couldn't believe it.” Then came the near- 
miss in the Wanamaker Mile, a race 
that—for all the resolve it imparted— 
took a toll. “It was so dusty and smoky 
in the Garden that afterward I was weak 
and dizzy and coughed blood in the 
night.” Though he saw a doctor in San 
Diego on Tuesday, he had obviously re¬ 
covered by Friday evening. 

Still later that night, Coghlan sat with 
Irish friends and lifted a beer. “1 suppose 
they’ll still call me ‘the little Irishman,’ ” 
he said. (Sure enough, a paper the next 
day called him "the little Irishman.”) 

Then he said, “ Slkinte ,” and toasted 
the health of Scott, Lacy and, especially, 
Cummings. Each could feel some respon¬ 
sibility for Coghlan’s record. Coghlan 
knew this and was grateful. Scott, before 
departing, had come to him and said. 
“If it could only be one of us. I’m glad it 
was you.” bnd 
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IT WAS PETTY LARCENY 


While Cate Yarborough and Donnie Allison duked it out by Turn 3, Richard 
Petty stole on by and into victory lane in the Daytona 500 by SAM MOSES 


T he unwritten rule going into a turn 
on the last lap of a race this impor¬ 
tant is. ‘You took chances all day long, 
so now is the time to go for broke.' 
You don’t run into somebody on pur¬ 
pose. but you don’t get overly concerned 
with him. either.” 

So said Richard Petty on Sunday af¬ 
ter he had won the Daytona 500 thanks 
to the two leaders crashing into each oth¬ 
er on the next-to-last turn of the race. 

It would be safe to say that Cale Yar¬ 
borough and Donnie Allison weren’t 
overly concerned about each other—at 
least not each other’s welfare—on the last 
lap of the 500. With 499 miles and one 
wild spin already behind them. Allison 
Jed Yarborough by a car length. Earlier 
in the race, Yarborough had twice shot 
past Allison, and they both knew he was 
capable of doing it again. As they ap¬ 
proached Turn 3, Yarborough’s car 
dropped beneath Allison and drew up 
alongside him on the back straight. 
Donnie moved down to prevent the pass. 
To complicate matters. Bobby Allison, 
Donnie’s brother, was ahead of Yarbor¬ 
ough. Cale had two choices: slow down 
and lose the race or try getting by down 
on the grass, which is really no choice at 
all for a racer. With two wheels riding 
on the grass slickened from an overnight 
rain, Yarborough's blue-and-white Olds- 
mobile was hit by the left side of Al¬ 
lison’s maroon Olds. They bounced off 
each other several times as they careened 
up into the cement retaining wall and 
then back down across the track once 
again, coming to rest at last on the grass 
verge. Petty, half a lap behind in third 
place, breezed by their wreckage and held 
off Darrell Waltrip and A. J. Foyt at the 
flag. Meanwhile, Donnie and Cale, soon 
joined by Bobby, were duking it out 
across the track by Turn 3. 

Speaking generally, because he hadn’t 
seen the crash and wasn’t about to place 
any blame. Petty said, “If you’re lead¬ 
ing, you can cut the other guy off, but 
you always give him a way out. You can 
run him down to the flat, but you don’t 
run him into the dirt.” 

As the two demolished Oldsmobiles 
were towed back to their garages, Yar¬ 
borough was quivering with rage. “They 
double-teamed me,” he fumed. “Bobby 
held me up and waited on Donnie so 
they could block me out. I run up on the 
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back of Bobby, and Donnie came down 
on the apron and knocked me on the 
grass. He came all the way down and 
carried me into the mud. I was in the 
dirt before we even touched. My left 
wheels were in the dirt, and he knocked 
me all the way in. I knew it was going to 
happen. I just couldn’t do anything about 
it. So I knocked the hell out of him. We 
just kept bumping into each other all the 
way into the wall. 

“I got out of my car and went over to 
Donnie’s car and said, ‘That’s the worst 
thing I ever seen.’ Then Bobby came 
over. I asked him why he slowed down. 
Then I swung at him. Then all three of 
us went at it. That was the first fistfight 
I’ve been in since I was a teen-ager. 

“I knew how to win the race. I had 
the race won, wasn't any doubt about it. 
I had him beat. He knew it, too. 

“You can be sure I’ll remember it. If 
NASCAR don’t disqualify them two—I 
mean suspend them—there ain’t no jus¬ 
tice in NASCAR, that’s all I got to say.” 

Donnie, wearing a look that could kill, 
said, “I was prepared for anything. I 
wasn’t fixing to back off. I felt like I had 
to keep from getting knocked out. I said 
to myself, if I hit that damn wall he was 
going to hit it just as hard as I was. 

“I don’t think Bobby slowed down. I 
had made up my mind I was going to go 
low regardless of what Bobby did. If Cale 
was going to pass me he was going to 
have to do it high. I was as low as you 
can go on the racetrack, and he was low¬ 
er than me. I came off the corner and he 
just went off the damn racetrack. 

“After we hit the wall, he came over 
and started calling me a son of a bitch 
and a dirty bastard. Bobby had stopped, 
and he punched at Bobby through his 
window screen. When Bobby got out of 
his car, Cale started hitting him with his 
helmet. If he had hit me. I’d have beat 
his brains out. 

“Won’t do any good to say anything 
else.” 

Well, that seems to be quite enough. 
Especially considering it had been the 
second time that afternoon those three 
had found themselves sliding in the mud. 
not to mention slinging it. On Lap 32 


Donnie had led Bobby and Yarborough 
when Bobby drifted up into his brother, 
tapped him in the rear quarter panel and 
sent him into a backward slide down the 
back straight, with the entire 41-car field 
coming at him at nearly 195 mph. Yar¬ 
borough dived down to the infield to 
avoid them, and everyone else slipped 
by without incident. 

After they had been pushed out of the 
mud and had pitted for adjustments, 
Yarborough found himself three laps be¬ 
hind, Bobby two. Donnie one. The race 
was barely restarted when a six-car crash 
in Turn 4 knocked out David Pearson 
and brought out the yellow flag again. 
While 120,000 pairs of eyes were on the 
mess, a car called the “Ghost” was 
pushed unnoticed behind the pit wall, its 
ignition system having never worked 
from the start. 

The Ghost, another Olds, this one 
driven by Buddy Baker, had turned a 
record qualifying lap of 196.049 mph the 
previous Sunday. Then, on Thursday, 
Baker had backed that up by winning 
a 125-mile warmup race for the 500. 
While the Ghost was the car to beat, its 
qualifying mark was largely a result of 
the speedway's new surface, which 
ironed out many of the infamous bumps 


Allison proved to be a lough driver to gel past. 



and boosted speeds by nearly 10 mph. 
“Racing at Daytona used to be like 
playing basketball in a pair of loafers,” 
says Waltrip. 

“Used to be.” the man says. But some 
of the drivers of the dozen or so cars 
that either spun or crashed—contribut¬ 
ing to a total of seven yellow flags for 57 
of the 200 laps and holding Petty’s 
average speed to 143.977 mph—might 
think their cars are still wearing loafers. 

The race was half over before a pat¬ 
tern began to develop. Donnie Allison 
had made up the lap he lost and was in 
second with Benny Parsons leading. 
Petty was fifth, his car one of those 
left unscathed. 

But it was Yarborough who was on 
Parsons’ tail on the track, although he 
was three laps behind in the standings. 
Yarborough had a plan: draft the leader 
(it is a proven and practiced law of race¬ 
track physics that two stock cars nose to 
tail can travel not only faster than two 
side by side, but also faster than either 
car could go alone), pray for yellow flags, 
and when one comes, make up a lap. This 
can be done under NASCAR rules by 
slipping past the leader before he reach¬ 
es the start-finish line. 

On Lap 105 another yellow flag came 
out. Yarborough passed Parsons, sped 
around to the back of the field and made 
up a lap. He was now only two laps down. 
Parsons began slowing with an overheat¬ 
ing engine, and Donnie Allison took the 
lead. After working through the field, 
Yarborough was glued to Allison's bump- 


Yarborough finally got by .. but going sideways. 






er. When another yellow came out on 
Lap 121, Cale shot by Donnie in Turn 
3—where they were to meet again, of 
course. He was now only one lap down, 
and for the first time that afternoon his 
crew was smiling. His car was still some¬ 
what out of kilter from its excursion into 
the mud, however. “It’s drivable, but it’s 
not right,” said one mechanic. “But 
Cale’s hanging on.” 

On Lap 139 Yarborough was on Al¬ 
lison's tail yet again, with Petty behind 
Cale, in second, still running steadily, 
waiting. When the yellow came out once 
more, Cale zoomed by Donnie again. Af¬ 
ter weaving through the entire field a 
third time, suddenly Yarborough was 
back on the same lap with the leaders. 
With 30 laps remaining, it was Allison 
leading, Yarborough on his tail and Pet¬ 
ty. Waltrip and Foyt trailing and draft¬ 
ing each other. And Cale stayed inches 
from Donnie’s bumper for 29Vi laps, or 
until the excitement began. 

Petty’s win was his first Grand Na¬ 
tional victory in a year and a half, which 
made him feel a little better than he oth¬ 
erwise might have at backing into the 


win as he did. Anyway, he has been on 
the other side of the fence a time or two 
himself, most notably in 1976, when he 
and Pearson crashed into each other on 
the last turn of the 500 and Pearson man¬ 
aged to coax his smashed car across the 
finish line for the win. 

Petty had other reasons to be happy. 
After having nearly half his ulcerous 
stomach cut out in December, his doc¬ 
tor advised him to quit racing. “I’m feel¬ 
ing good no matter what the doctor says,” 
Richard protested. Contributing to his 
sense of well-being was the fact that a 
week earlier his 18-year-old son Kyle 
made his stock-car racing debut—and 
won, of course. "He's a tough act to fol¬ 
low,” proud father Richard had said, be¬ 
fore he did his son one better. 

When Richard pulled into pit lane af¬ 
ter taking the checkered flag. Kyle—who 
carries tires for his dad during his pit 
stops—was the first to congratulate him. 
Soon the entire crew was riding on Pet¬ 
ty’s car. blocking his view out the wind¬ 
shield. “Where’s Victory Circle?” asked 
Richard. “I’ll show you.” said Kyle. “I 
know the way." end 
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THERE’S AN ILL WIND 
BLOWING FOR THE NBA 

Attendance is slipping and the league’s TV ratings have plummeted, leading to a 
lot of cries and whispers about the real problems by JOHN PAPANEK 


I n his elegant corner office at the Man¬ 
hattan headquarters of the National 
Basketball Association, Commissioner 
Larry O’Brien leaned back in his chair 
and stacked his feet atop his desk. “I 
wouldn’t say we have no problems in the 
NBA,” he said, “but you can see from 
my empty desk here that there certainly 
is no crisis. In fact, for the first time in 
my four seasons as commissioner I can 
say that the NBA is stable. Stable is the 
best word that can be used to describe 
the NBA.” 

Of course, O’Brien also believes that 
the NBA is "exciting." that it has “the 
greatest athletes in the world,” that, ac¬ 
cording to every survey he’s seen, “bas¬ 
ketball is the favorite sport among Amer¬ 
icans below the age of 35,” and that “the 
potential for our sport goes right off to¬ 
ward the sunset.” 

But “stable” definitely is his buzz 
word. And indeed, the league is in good 
shape financially; no teams are losing the 
kind of money they were before the 1976 
NBA-ABA merger, and only New Jersey 
and Indiana are even slightly shaky. But 
stability can also imply stagnation, and 
that is precisely what those twin indi¬ 
cators of public appeal—attendance and 
television ratings—show. Both are dis¬ 
appointing, raising serious questions 
about the future of the sport. 

Twelve of the 22 teams are drawing 
fewer fans than they did a year ago for 
the same number of playing dates. 
League-wide, attendance is down 3%, af¬ 
ter 621 of 902 games. However, two of 
the less competitive teams wouldn’t be 
doing nearly so well if they hadn’t 
changed sites. The Detroit Pistons (up 
56%) moved from downtown Cobo Hall 
to the suburban Pontiac Silverdome, and 
the San Diego Clippers (up 30%) moved 
from Buffalo. And two of the better teams 
are benefiting from increased capacity. 
In San Antonio, where 6.000 seats were 
added to the HemisFair, attendance is 
up 27%. The Seattle SuperSonics. one 
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of the best draws in the league, moved 
from the 14,098-seat Coliseum to the 
Kingdome. which has a capacity of 
27,894 for basketball, and attendance is 
up 45%. But winning doesn't guarantee 
a larger gate; attendance at Capital Cen¬ 
tre in Landover, Md., where the world 
champion Washington Bullets play, is up 
only 3%. 

However, the most alarming news is 


that attendance in the big four markets 
of New York, Los Angeles. Chicago and 
Philadelphia is down drastically: the 
Knicks (11%) and Bulls (31%) are once- 
strong teams that have become woefully 
weak, but the 76ers (19%) and Lakers 
(11%) are bona fide championship con¬ 
tenders. “People I talk to around Los An¬ 
geles all tell me that there isn’t a great 
deal of interest in either the Lakers or 
the NBA,” says Laker Coach Jerry West. 

Likewise, national television ratings 
are down a whopping 26%. The first four 
regular-season Sunday CBS telecasts 
were beaten soundly by everything the 
other networks threw at them, including 
Superstars and boxing (ABC), and col¬ 
lege basketball (NBC). 

Certainly, having weak teams in the 
major television markets cuts deeply into 






network ratings, especially when those 
markets are already saturated with local 
telecasts, and cable and satellite feeds of 
pro. college and high school basketball. 
In Manhattan, for instance, a fan with 
cable TV can watch as many as 14 games 
a week with a little dial switching. It 
stands to reason that Sunday is hardly a 
special day for the NBA in New York, 
as long as the Knicks are not a factor. 

“We definitely need a strong team in 
New York," says Houston President Ray 
Patterson. After all, it was in the early 
part of this decade, when the Knicks won 
two championships, that the NBA came 
to be hailed as the “Sport of the 70s.” 
However, none of the teams has yet of¬ 
fered to hold a fire sale of players to help 
them out. 

Thus Sonny Werblin. the veteran en¬ 


trepreneur who was hired in December 
1977 as president of Madison Square 
Garden expressly to pump new life into 
the Knicks, is not so sure of the league's 
good intentions. “If they want us to be 
strong, why won’t anyone trade with 
New York?” he says. “I’ll tell you. It’s 
part of the 'Kill New York syndrome.' 
People want to see us fail.” 

Whether or not this is true, the Knicks’ 
policy for the past few years has helped 
establish the fact that high-priced super- 
stars often cause more trouble than 
they’re worth—and don’t guarantee win¬ 
ning records, much less full houses. 

Denver General Manager Carl Scheer 
believes that all the NBA doomsday talk 
“would be academic were it not for the 
unimaginative and inept management in 
New York." 


But blaming the Knicks for all the 
NBA’s troubles is illogical. Just like the 
NBA, the NFL took off on New York 
success, but pro football has done splen¬ 
didly even though the Giants and Jets 
have had poor records and little nation¬ 
al attention for years. And baseball did 
just as well in those years when the once- 
powerful Yankees were in eclipse. 

Although CBS has been properly crit¬ 
icized for treating its telecasts as little 
more than a bridge between a refriger¬ 
ator race and a golf tournament, and for 
further compounding its error by show¬ 
ing regional games rather than focusing 
attention on one big national game, it 
makes no more sense to place the bulk 
of the blame for the league’s problems 
on the network than on the Knicks. Carl 
Lindemann Jr., vice-president of pro¬ 
gramming at CBS Sports, must know that 
he has an inferior product. In fact, he 
was the man who bought college bas¬ 
ketball for NBC in 1975, and in 1976 is¬ 
sued charts showing that college basket¬ 
ball killed the NBA in households with 
$ 15,000-plus incomes, the kind of earn¬ 
ings that attract advertisers. 

Far more realistic reasons for the 
league’s troubles lie within the game it¬ 
self. The teams play a tedious 82-game 
schedule that begins during the World 
Series and doesn’t end until early April; 
then the playoffs begin and go on until 
June, when most spectators have long 
since wearied of watching a winter sport. 
The seven games of last year’s champi¬ 
onship series between Washington and 
Seattle stretched over 18 days—for tele¬ 
vision. Instead of reflecting the beauty 
and intensity of the sport, the series was 
about as exciting as the pro bowlers’ tour, 
whose ratings are higher than those of 
most regular-season NBA games. 

For the past three seasons, the NBA 
schedule has had each team playing al¬ 
most every other team four times. Thank¬ 
fully. this will be changed next season, 
when each team will play 60 games with¬ 
in its conference, but for now. tradition¬ 
al rivalries are meaningless. There is no 
drama, no continuity, nothing for the fan 
to get up for, as he did in the days when 
Russell and Chamberlain, or West and 
Robertson, would go at each other some 
10 times a season. The NBA is just a se¬ 
ries of one-night stands strung out across 
the country, imposing on the players a 
travel burden that the average fan can- 
coniinucd 
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not possibly imagine, and giving weight 
to the notion that nothing counts until 
the playoffs, for which, ridiculously, 12 
of the 22 teams qualify. With the aver¬ 
age NBA ticket costing nearly $7. the 
fan often waits to buy tickets for these 
more meaningful postseason games. 

“With all the hype the playoffs receive 
as the second season,” says Philadelphia's 
Julius Erving. "it seems to belittle the 
regular season. To ask people to spend 
$36 for a night at the Sixers [the price of 
four of the best tickets], that’s a tough 
act to sell in a working-class town.” 

The average annual salary of an NBA 
“worker" is now around $148,000. Ev¬ 
ery team has at least one supersalaried 
star and a good number of fans—and ex- 
fans—who firmly believe that the star 
cares more about pulling down 400 grand 
than a couple of extra rebounds. Maybe 
the long-term contract, free agentry and 
big money have enabled the dollar-wise 
pro basketball player to contemplate re¬ 
tirement to an island villa at age 33, but 
they have also brought him a serious im¬ 
age problem. 

It is agreed that today's players are bet¬ 
ter than ever. They are so good, in fact, 
that many believe they're too good for 
the game. When the NBA began in 1946, 
no team made more than 30% of its shots. 
Today, two teams are shooting better 
than 51%. the NBA record, and the 
league-wide percentage is .484. 

Athletes in all team sports are finding 
themselves more accountable to fans to- 



To Commissioner O'Brien, there is no crisis. 


day, because their salaries are routinely 
reported along with their batting aver¬ 
ages and rushing yardages. Add the fact 
that almost 75% of the players in the 
NBA are black—while more than 75% 
of the fans are white—and the issue of 
race as a contributing factor to the 
league’s troubles cannot be simply dis¬ 
missed with whispers and off-the-record 
comments. 

“It is a fact that white people in gen¬ 
eral look disfavorably upon blacks who 
are making astronomical amounts of 
money if it appears they are not working 
hard for that money." says Seattle’s Paul 


Silas, a black who is president of the NBA 
Players Association. "Our players have 
become so good that it appears they're 
doing things too easily, that they don’t 
have the intensity they once had.” 

Some people are obviously turned off 
by the NBA for racial reasons, others 
may couch their rationale in more pal¬ 
atable—but essentially the same—terms. 
“A lot of people use the word ‘undis¬ 
ciplined' to describe the NBA,” says A1 
Attles, the black coach of the Golden 
State Warriors. “I think that word is 
pointed at a group more than at a sport. 
What do they mean by it? On the court? 
Off the court? What kind of clothes a 
guy wears? How he talks? How he plays? 
I think that’s a cop-out." 

O’Brien agrees that the NBA has an 
image problem, but he feels that it is 
mostly a result of poor promotion. Next 
year the league will spend $500,000, qua¬ 
druple its current public-relations bud¬ 
get, to hire an outside agency to pump 
up its image. But the fact that the league 
is resorting to improving its image in¬ 
dicates dissatisfaction with the current 
product. The league also will conduct a 
national survey to find out just what ar¬ 
eas need the most fixing. Says O’Brien, 
“I would be immensely disappointed and 
surprised if our survey showed race to 
be a problem.” 

O’Brien could start the survey with a 
few phone calls to those in the NBA’s 
inner circle. A top executive from one 
of the league’s charter teams continued 


The Warriors reflect the preponderance of blacks in the NBA . one executive asks how you can sell a black sport to a white public. 
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There’s a stage in the life 
of a boy — between the time 
he begins to hate girls and 
the time he begins to love 
'em — that belongs to dad. 
If he can only recognize 
the opportunity. 

That opportunity is fish¬ 
ing. The classic confronta¬ 
tion of small boy vs. big fish; 
with dad as teacher, guide, 
confidant, and companion. 

There are few times a 
man can get as close to his 
son as he does during those 
precious hours fishing. Just 
the two of you — man to 
man — in your own private 
world. 

Arranging that father-son 
opportunity has always had 
a special priority with the 
people at Evinrude. Our 



"Takea Dad Fishing”dealer 
program is a direct result, 
it's addressed to your son 
and designed to help get 
your good intentions off 
dead center. 

You can get started just 
about anywhere you like, 
from a modest cartop rig 
to a sea-going sport fisher¬ 
man. There are 22 Evinrude 
motors in all — from the 
tiny take-along "2” to a 
mighty 235 horsepower V-6. 
All of them with Evinrude 
quality and features, and 
backed by 70 years of 
Evinrude experience. 

How about it, dad? Re¬ 
member, he’s not get- sa 
ting any younger. 03 
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said last week that the gravest problem 
might be that “the teams are too black.” 
When it was suggested that black dom¬ 
ination seemed to be a fact of life, and 
that the league has no choice but to turn 
it into something positive, to promote it, 
he replied, “The question is are they [the 
black players] promotable? People see 
them dissipating their money, playing 
without discipline. How can you sell a 
black sport to a white public?" 

“This is something we must no longer 
whisper about.” says Denver's Scheer. 
“It’s definitely a problem and we, the 
owners, created it. People see our play¬ 
ers as being overpaid and underworked, 
and the majority of them are black. What 
can we do about it? Just try to gel peo¬ 
ple who will work hard, and I don't think 
we’ll have a problem.” 

Phoenix is the only NBA team with 
more whites than blacks. (It is also the 
NBA city with the lowest percentage of 
blacks in its population.) Nonetheless. 
General Manager Jerry Colangelo insists 
that this is merely an accident. “We look 
for good people." he says. "A player’s 
race has nothing to do with anything. 
As far as our fan support goes. I hon¬ 
estly believe that if we had 10 black play¬ 
ers and won, we would do just as well. 
When you're winning, fans forget skin 
color, salaries, everything. Winning 
solves all problems." 

For the record. Phoenix is winning, 
but is marginally down in attendance. 
Around the NBA. “good people" is of¬ 
ten a euphemism for white players who 
won’t cause problems. Most coaches 
want a “good person" to fill the seats at 
the ends of their benches. Denver has 
John Kuester and Kim Hughes. Detroit 
has Ben Poquette. Indiana has Steve 
Green. Kansas City has Gus Gerard. San 
Diego has John Olive. New York has 
John Rudd. These players are lucky to 
be white. 

As compared wiih today's figure of 
75%. 10 years ago the NBA was 60% 
black. Seven of the top 20 scorers were 
white—now only two of the 20 are. In 
the intervening years, as the percentage 
of blacks steadily increased, the NBA has 
more and more reflected varying ele¬ 
ments of American black culture. "You 
always hear basketball referred to as the 
‘city game’ or the ‘ghetto game,’ ” says 
Phoenix’ Paul Westphal. “That's never 
rung true to me. Not just because I'm 
while, but because there are a lot of black 


players in this league who are not from 
ghettos or inner cities at all.” 

Thar's true , but “playground basket¬ 
ball” caught on just about the time that 
the Knicks and Celtics, who played vig¬ 
orously patterned basketball, stopped 
winning their championships. Television 
billed games as “Dr. J vs. Rick Barry!" 
or "David Thompson vs. Pistol Pete!" It 
focused attention on spectacular slam 
dunks, the epitome of playground ball, 
running replay after replay of them and 
eschewing explanations of the intricacies 
of team play. Halftimes were devoted to 
slamdunk or Horse contests. 

This year the NBA persuaded CBS to 
junk the “circus act" halftimes and re¬ 
place them with human-interest features 
on players. And next month the network 
may drop the regionalization concept 
and air a single game nationwide each 
Sunday afternoon. 

“This is still a team game.” says Se¬ 
attle Coach Lenny Wilkens. "Unfortu¬ 
nately. we don’t always show it that way. 
People want to see one guy score 30 
points and make a great slam dunk. But 
that is not the game.” 

The trouble is that many young NBA 
players, and more who will enter the 
league, see it that way. Says West. “Play¬ 
ers today are bigger, faster, quicker, 
better ... and dumber." Says Allies, 
"Players today have more talent than 
when I came into the league in I960. 
But not as many study and learn the 
game. They rely on raw talent, and ex¬ 
pect to make a lot of money and have 
their own way. And you can’t blame 
them. It's the system they came through. 
Remember, these are the kids who in ju¬ 
nior high were recruited by a dozen high 
schools'. Today's players all want to play 
as a team, but too many want to be the 
head of that team." 

The Players Association, if not Com¬ 
missioner O'Brien, feels the NBA is 
facing a crisis. “Our immediate goal." 
says Silas, "is to make the fan under¬ 
stand that we are not sloughing ofT in 
our games. When he realizes this, we can 
try to change his perception of us—not 
just the black players, but the white ones, 
too. This is something we just have not 
talked about enough. Most of us are in¬ 
telligent and hard-working. We care 
about our sport and our communities. 
The NBA has a problem and it is some¬ 
thing that has to be brought out in the 
open and dealt with." end 
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4406 Pete Maravich 

4407 Dave Cowens 

4408 Artis Gilmore 

4409 Moses Malone 

4410 Alvan Adorns 

4411 David Thompson 

4412 Bob Lanier 
4417 Etvin Hayes 
RACQUETBALL 

4701 Charlie Brumfield 

4702 Marty Hogan 
SAILING 

4801 Blue Water 
SURFING 
4901 In the lube 
BASEBALL 

4501 Rod Carew 

4502 Willie Randolph 
4507 Reggie Jackson 
4509 Steve Garvey 
4512 George Foster 
4514 Dave Parker 
4516 TomSeaver 
45)9FronkTonono 
4520 Joe Morgan 

4522 Pete Rose 

4523 Johnny Bench 
4526 Jim Rice 


Sports Illustrated Posters 

c/o MARKETCOM. LOCKBOX 2257. 
Hampton Bank. 4301 Hampton Ave 
St Louis, Mo 63109 
Please send me the posters I have circled 
at $3 00 each or 3 posters at your special 
price of $8 50 (and $2 00 for each addi¬ 
tional poster) plus SI 00 per order for 
postage and handling. 

I enclose $ _for_ 

posters 

□ CHECK □ MONEY ORDER 

Missouri Residents add 4 5% tor taxes 


Name 1 Please print) 




Street or RFD I Please print) 


City IPlease Print! State Zip 

Please allow 4 6 weeks lor delivery Sorry no loreign 
accepted s n;;<, 
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T he wind is howling off the Atlantic 
Ocean, half a mile away, and the sea¬ 
gulls are taking refuge on an infield pond 
at Boston's Suffolk Downs racetrack. The 
snow is slinging and the temperature is 
in the low 20s. It’s a perfect day not to 
have thoroughbred racing. But at Suf¬ 
folk the horses are approaching the start¬ 
ing gate. 

Inside the enclosed grandstand invet¬ 
erate horseplayer Roger Chin grumps. 
"There's too much snow. Look out there. 
And there are too many broken-down 
horses. See that one? What a joke. The 
horses aren't fit for racing. Neither is the 
weather. I don't know why I come.” Then 
the retired book salesman from Roslin- 
dale. Mass, falls silent, staring alternately 
down at his Racing Form and up at the 
winking and icebound tote board. “Ex¬ 
cuse me a minute,” he says. “I've got ro 
go bet the double.” 

Nearby. Mill Goldberg of Beverly. 
Mass., a former pro basketball scout, says, 
"The reason we have winter racing is to 
inflict self-injury so we have something 
legitimate to moan and groan about.” 
And down in the frosty paddock. Trainer 
Joe Martinez is giving advice to his jock¬ 
ey concerning his mount in the next race: 
“Keep him between the snowflakes.” 

Any resemblance between racing in 
the North in February and the Kentucky 
Derby in May is purely coincidental. 
Winter racing exists because states can 


generate substantial revenue from it. and 
tracks are anxious to run when they have 
the least amount of competition for the 
gambling dollar. 

Roger Chin and Milt Goldberg may 
curse winter racing, but they go to the 
track every day and would be hopping 
mad if it came to an end. Which it won't. 
Chick Lang, the general manager at Pim¬ 
lico (which doesn’t open until April), 
says. "If there are human beings around, 
there are two things you’ll never get rid 
of. and gambling is one." There are thou¬ 
sands of folks like Chin and Goldberg in 
the frozen North, including a preponder¬ 
ance of retired people, who keep seven 
cold-weather tracks operating through 
the dead of winter. Tracks try to call their 
winter fans regulars, but they keep slip¬ 
ping and calling them racing degenerates. 

Suffolk races 200 days a year, many 
of these in December. January and Feb¬ 
ruary. In 1977 the track had 30 cancel¬ 
lations, but only 14 last year. In 1978, 
snow removal alone cost Suffolk $120.- 
000. Boston’s Logan Airport closes; Suf¬ 
folk Downs keeps flying. And there is 
winter racing in New York (Aqueduct). 
Pennsylvania (afternoons at Keystone 
and nights at Penn National), Maryland 
(Bowie) and West Virginia ( 31 0 days a 
year at Waterford Park, an hour west of 
Pittsburgh). The sport has tried and failed 
in Chicago's winters, but in fairness, fires 
at two tracks have joined with the weath¬ 


er to do it in. Sportsman's Park will wait 
until Feb. 27 to open this year’s thor¬ 
oughbred meeting. 

With the notable exception of Aque¬ 
duct—where attendance is averaging a 
healthy 13,704 and the daily handle is 
$2,354,169—many horses that run at this 
lime of year are doing so as a last gasp. 
Most good horses are either being rested 
on farms or are racing in Florida and Cal¬ 
ifornia. Dan Bucci, secretary-treasurer of 
the Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
chapter of the Horsemen’s Benevolent 
and Protective Association, says of rac¬ 
ing at Suffolk, “If you fail here, you're 
out of the business.” 

Still, Suffolk Trainer Jim McCloskey 
grouses about winter running. “It’s ter¬ 
rible,” he says. "Every element is against 
you. It’s too bad we can’t all go to Flor¬ 
ida.” He trains 10 horses; four have 
bruised feet, he says, from poor track con¬ 
ditions. Ralph Katz, a trainer at Water¬ 
ford—the lowest rung in winter racing— 
says if a horse can’t win there, then he's 
looking at a new life as a riding horse or 
a corpse. “Bottom's bottom wherever 
you go,” says Katz, “and this is bottom. 
I can’t find anything joyful about being 
here in winter.” 

Obviously, the alpha and omega for 
winter racing is that money is to be made. 
If Suffolk averages 5,500 fans a day. it sur¬ 
vives. At Waterford, hard by the Ohio 
River, the break-even point is only 2.250 
continued 


WE \WQNTEft OF DESPMiO 

by DOUGLAS S. LOONEY Winter racing is not fit for man nor 

beast, but if it’s the only wheel in 
town, people will turn out to watch it 
spin, even if it’s snowing or 3° below 
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WINTER RACING continued 


and a daily handle of $250,000. And at 
Bowie, winter is better than summer: at¬ 
tendance these days averages 7.820. with 
a handle of more than $1 million. Man¬ 
agement hopes that this summer the track 
will attract at least 7,000 daily, with wa¬ 
gering of $850,000. That’s because the 
Chesapeake Bay and the shore, among 
other distractions, are powerful good- 
weather magnets. 

It’s the states, of course, that take to 
winter racing like exercise boys to an 
electric heater. In New York, racing at 
Aqueduct last winter provided more than 
$6.5 million for the state. In 1977-78 win¬ 
ter racing meant $5,670,159 to Pennsyl¬ 
vania, $2,996,000 to Maryland, $922,420 
to West Virginia. Suffolk paid over $10 
million in taxes and fees to the Common¬ 
wealth in 1977-78, much of it from win- 


The horses have to be out in the cold, but lor bet¬ 
tors it s another story—and a sad and familiar one. 




ter racing—despite a deficit of almost 
$750,000. Says Milt Goldberg. “The state 
will have winter racing as long as two 
people come.” The tracks, too, like win¬ 
ter racing, but largely as an accounting 
matter; they have more racing days over 
which to average fixed expenses. And de¬ 
spite their grumbling, backstretchers like 
it because it helps them pay their bills. 
“It’s the only chance a cheap horse has to 
make money,” says one trainer. 

At Suffolk Barn A, Trainer Joe Mar¬ 
tinez says he’s cold. Understandably. 
Above the waist, he wears a T shirt, cov¬ 
ered by a turtleneck, covered by a sweat¬ 
er, covered by a blue jacket, covered by 
a darker-blue windbreaker (insulated), 
covered by a heavy bluejacket with hood. 
“No, I don't like winter racing.” he says, 
“but we do a lot of things we don’t like. 
Winter racing is better than no racing. 
You know, every day before 7 a.m. about 
10 trainers and owners say they’re going 
to quit. I kick the wall and say, ‘No more 
for me.’ Then the sun comes out." And 
so does his common sense. If the horses 
aren’t running, it costs about $10 a day 
each to keep them on a farm. Then it 
takes another 60 days after a long layoff 
to get them fit to race—at $22 to $25 a 
day. Says Martinez, “My trouble is. I’ve 
noticed my owners are real glum when I 
give them a bill and their horses haven’t 
been racing.” 

The frustrations of winter racing are 











enormous. At Martinez' stable, pony girl 
Debbie Russo says. “It’s so nice when 
your hands crack and your horse slides 
on the ice.” Water buckets freeze, help 
fails to show up, engines won't start, wa¬ 
ter spigots won't turn on, nothing works. 

Then there’s the track surface. The 
idea is to keep a cushion of about four 
inches that is soft, i.e., unfrozen, on top 
of the frozen earth. At Suffolk , Gabe 
(Blackie) Chobanian is the track super¬ 
intendent. To keep the track raceable, he 
has tractors harrow it 24 hours a day. 

Do you like winter racing, Blackie? 

“Let me have another drink before I 
answer that.” 

Is winter racing a good idea. Blackie? 

“Let me have another drink before I 
answer that." 

As the Scotch bottle empties, Choba¬ 
nian says, “Well, if our equipment didn't 
break, if there were no thaws, no rain, 
no heavy snow, and temperatures didn’t 
ever drop quickly. I’d be happy." He'd 
also be in Florida, not Massachusetts. 
Thaw is his worst enemy, because if the 
undersurface starts melting, it makes for 
an uneven track with dangerous holes. 
And quick-dropping temperatures make 
the cushion dirt stick together in rock- 
hard clods that horse hooves launch like 
missiles. 

Jockeys often wear four or five pairs 
of goggles to protect their eyes, plus foam 
rubber inside their silks to protect their 
knees and legs. At Waterford, Jockey 
J. J. Thompson says, “It says in the Bi¬ 
ble they used to stone people to death. 
It’s still happening here.” To fight the 
cold, jocks often encase their feet in Sa- 
ran Wrap, and their hands in surgical 
gloves. They cover their faces with Vas¬ 
eline and masks. Keystone Rider Steve 
Pagano says that once when he was rid¬ 
ing in the winter at Suffolk, he got hit in 
the mouth by a frozen clod “but I was 
so numb I didn’t even know I was bleed¬ 
ing until I got back to the jockeys’ room.” 

The other day, racing at Waterford 
was called off by the jocks because of 
poor track conditions. General Manager 
Howard S. Graham, who contends that 
“winter racing is a little more exciting be¬ 
cause you never know what’s going to 
happen,” was furious. He tried and failed 
to intimidate the riders, which prompted 
one to look at him from afar ar. - mum¬ 
ble. “I guess you can’t be tall and have 
brains too.” 

Horses as well as jockeys take a beat¬ 


ing in winter. Cracked heels are a con¬ 
stant threat and are harder for a horse to 
recover from in cold weather than in 
warm. Chemicals used in the track to 
fight changing weather raise havoc with 
a horse’s eyes and hooves. Worse, the 
cheap winter horses often don't get the 
rest that they should. 

In the first 20 days of winter racing at 
Bowie this year. 10 horses were destroyed 
after suffering injuries. In a correspond¬ 
ing period at a Maryland track in good 
weather, an average of three horses are 
put down. Trainer Jack Mobberly says, 
“The track is raceable. By that. I mean 
the horses can get around it, but it’s not 
safe. I think there should be some se¬ 
rious question when so many horses 
break down." Bowie management says 
there’s nothing wrong with the track. 

The concept of winter racing is not 
new. On Dec. 2, 1933. Charles Town. 
W. Va. opened not because track Pres¬ 
ident Al Boyle foresaw a winter bonan¬ 
za, but because that was when his track 
was sufficiently finished to start taking 
bets. 

Then, in 1957, Bowie opened. And the 
heartiness of the Bowie breed became 
legend. On Feb. 16. 1958, heavy snow 
fell—and 13,554 showed up. Thousands 
were subsequently stranded. In 1961 a 
special race train derailed at Bowie, kill- 


Who says winter racing is for the birds? One 
plus is privacy, another is plenty of room. 


ing six and injuring 200. A bloody and 
tattered fan, the story goes, refused med¬ 
ical attention. “I came all the way from 
Philadelphia to bet on a horse in the 
fourth race," he said. “I’ll take care of 
that first.” 

Winter racing takes a lot of under¬ 
standing. Especially from the gamblers, 
who not only are saddled with figuring 
out a bunch of horses generally too cheap 
to have much form, but also with hand¬ 
icapping such factors as wind chill and 
whether the horse has even been able to 
work out. At Waterford’s private club 
overlooking the track, maitre d’ Vince Ia- 
nodi whispered. “See that guy over there? 
He’s worth $2 million from betting ev¬ 
ery horse I tell him to all winter. He used 
to be worth $4 million.” end 
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Relaxing at the Coast Guard Acad¬ 
emy in A lew London, Norm Higgins 
and Merrill review the day's work 
out, which often includes a cross¬ 
country run over rugged terrain. 




O ne of Jan Merrill's prized posses¬ 
sions is a cartoon she received from 
a friend last fall. It shows a woman run¬ 
ner, whose severe features are unmistak¬ 
ably Merrill's, facing a man with a press 
badge. “You know, J can really relate to 
what you're into," the reporter is saying, 
"i jog too!” Now 22, Merrill is the best 
woman middle-distance runner in the 
U.S.—she holds American records at 
1.500 and 3,000 meters—and the best in 
the world when it comes to not talking 
about herself or her races. Her contempt 


home as quickly as possible, so she can 
be in her own environment.” 

Home for Janice Melbourne Merrill is 
a comfortable wood-paneled house in 
Waterford, Conn. (pop.. 4.400), 200 
yards from Long Island Sound. A few 
miles away are New London and Con¬ 
necticut College, where Merrill is a senior 
majoring in math. Scattered throughout 
the area are wildlife refuges, like Mama- 
coke Island h the college’s Arboretum, 
sanctuaries where Merrill does much of 
her training. The nearby Coast Guard 


hi© fair mm 


for reporters is almost as legendary as 
Jackie O's for paparazzi. While her fel¬ 
low competitors talk to sportswriters 
after a race, the 5' 6" Merrill is likely to 
duck behind heT 6' 3" coach. Norm Hig¬ 
gins. and head for the nearest exit. After 
Merrill won the 1977 Women's AAU 
cross-country championship in San Ber¬ 
nardino, Calif.. Higgins announced that 
he would “allow” the press exactly 10 
questions. The final question to Merrill 
was: “Why won’t you speak to the press 
more?" “No comment." interjected Hig¬ 
gins, answering for his charge, which is 
not at all unusual. In fact, on those rare 
occasions when Merrill does get her say. 
she will often slop in midsentence and 
withdraw with a “You'll have to ask my 
coach." 

“You sec. we aren't from a big city.” 
says Jan Merrill's mother Josephine, a 
warm woman who rarely stops smiling. 
“We're quite unsophisticated. We live a 
simple life. Still, as a family we’re quite 
verbose—except for Janny. She was al¬ 
ways quiet. She would never insist on 
making her point. As for Mr. Higgins, 
with him I can never get a word in 
edgewise.” 

Hardly anyone can. "People think we 
are isolated." Higgins says of himself and 
Jan. “but we’re not. It’s all artificial. We 
live in a nice community where people 
are friendly and kind of old-fashioned. 
When wc get to New York or the West 
Coast, we find that people there lead a 
different kind of life. You know what I 
mean? After a meet. I want Jan to get 


Academy has a 200-mctcr Tartan track 
for training indoors in winter, and a 400- 
meter outdoor dirt track. 

Between classes. Merrill usually can be 
found studying in the farthest comeT of 
the Connecticut College library. Bent 
over a book, she appears almost fragile. 
Her long brown hair is no longer drawn 
back severely in a ponytail, as it is when 
she runs, but cascades softly over her 
shoulders and back. Nowhere is there a 
hint of the hard, determined expression 
she wears when competing. 

In similar contrast, Merrill is lively and 
open in college. In her French classes 
she converses freely with the teacher and 
her fellow students. When Higgins asks 
her to tend his sporting-goods store in 
New London, she is an attentive sales¬ 
woman. When she is with her family, she 
laughs loudly and spontaneously. 

Around the dinner table, after grace 
has been said, the conversation often 
turns to swimming. Long before Jan 
started running, the Merrills were a 
swimming family. Jan herself swam com¬ 
petitively until she discovered that "in 
running there is more freedom.” Jan 
seems to enjoy discussing her 17-year- 
old brother Joby’s feats rather than her 
own. Joby. the youngest in the family, is 
a crack frees.yler at St. Bernard High 
School. Their father. John, is the swim¬ 
ming coach at New London High. In the 
1977 National Masters he won the 200- 
meter backstroke in his age group (60 to 
64). Mrs. Merrill is the only member of 
the family who has never engaged in ath- 
continued 


Jan Merrill, America’s outstanding 
middle-distance runner, is schooled 
by her very own Professor Higgins 

by AN/TA VERSCHQTH 
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MERRILL continued 


letics. but of late she has taken up 
jogging. 

The Merrills value academic achieve¬ 
ment as highly as track or swimming 
titles. Jan’s father, who has a masters 
degree in education from the University 
of Hartford, was a department head at 
the Navy’s Underwater Systems Center 
in New London until his retirement last 
month; he now teaches mathematics and 
computer science at nearby Mitchell Col¬ 
lege. Mrs. Merrill's academic career is 
even more impressive, considering that 
she didn’t become serious about it until 
she was 46. “I went back to college be¬ 
cause I hate unfinished business,” she 
says. She graduated from Connecticut 
College with a B.A. in chemistry in 
1970 at the age of 49 and now is a lab 
instructor at Mitchell. Their older daugh¬ 
ter, Joy. who is 29 and married, has a 
degree in history. Their son John, 26. 
is a graduate student at Harvard, and 
James, 20, is a junior at Lehigh. 

Only a few trophies are on display 
around the house. They are either for 
swimming or track, depending on which 
member of the family had a victory most 
recently. The old trophies are consigned 
to the attic as fresh ones arrive. Over 
Jan’s bed is an oil painting of a pair of yel¬ 
low running shoes with three runners in 
the background. It was painted by Mrs. 
Merrill. “Painting helps me keep my san¬ 
ity in this house where everybody talks 
about times,” she says. The predominant 
color in Jan’s room is olive-green—green 
carpet, green desk. "I like green,” says 
Jan, “because my eyes are hazel with a 
green tint to them.” Somehow the 
thought that Jan Merrill, who prefers to 
wear slacks and sweaters, would create a 
whole environment to complement her 
eyes is not an easy one to accept. 

he gymnasium at the Coast Guard 
U Academy is where Norm Higgins’ 
charges engage in their indoor work¬ 
outs. Besides Merrill. Higgins also 
coaches Judy Fontaine, a 21-year-old 
who was the second-best American in 
last year’s AAU pentathlon champion¬ 
ships. Merrill and Fontaine train every 
day, often on their own after Higgins 
has given them programs that they fol¬ 
low to the letter. 

“In our programs we do different 
things, like throwing logs," says Higgins, 
who is something of an original. “I got 
that from an old book I found in Ger¬ 


many. I believe in total body involve¬ 
ment.” Higgins also believes that rigor¬ 
ous hill training should be largely 
confined to the fall season. “The misuse 
of hill training is like putting vinegar in 
apple pie,” he says. 

Another of Higgins' innovations is 
the “maze,” a bewildering 3.000-meter 
course in the Arboretum, in which Mer¬ 
rill encounters a number of three-way 
forks and great slabs of rocks. “The maze 
is part of a test.” he says. “You are not 
only asked to use your legs, but your 
brains as well.” Mamacoke Island, where 
Merrill also trains, can only be reached 
by splashing through a marsh in which 
the water sometimes reaches well above 
Jan’s ankles. “It’s so beautiful to see her 
run through the marsh,” Higgins says. 
"She has to work so hard." 

On Mamacoke, where Merrill under¬ 
takes her most demanding long runs— 
the 10 kilometers she usually covers on 
Wednesdays and Sundays—she must 
pick her way over fallen trees, across 
rocks covered with slippery moss and, in 
winter, sheets of ice. She also trains on a 
3.000-meter course along Miller Pond off 
the Old Colchester Road. Here the trail 
drops down steeply over boulders, almost 
to where the runoff from Miller Pond 
dam forms small waterfalls. “This helps 
you to jump like an elk,” says Higgins. 
"On the ridge you can see deer some¬ 
times.” The ridge is part of the trail. 
“Once a group of dirt bike riders chased 
Jan all the way to the top,” recalls Hig¬ 
gins, seemingly pleased with the extra in¬ 
centive the bikers provided. 

Higgins never shouts at Merrill or Fon¬ 
taine and seldom criticizes. “I let them 
discover their own mistakes,” he says. 
He will telephone them at night to find 
out how they feel and adapt his next day’s 
schedule accordingly. From time to time 
he consults the logs the women keep to 
see whether his instructions have become 
too repetitive. “There are very few work¬ 
outs that are the same," says Merrill. 
“Since I can’t anticipate what he is go¬ 
ing to tell me to do, I may be shocked 
sometimes. But after I have done it, I re¬ 
alize it was within my capabilities. Mr. 
Higgins knows what I am capable of." 

Higgins the talker and teacher. Merrill 
the listener and doer. A melding of op¬ 
posites. But the two share at least one 
quality—they are both disciples of dis¬ 
cipline. Higgins. 42, has been a vegetar¬ 
ian since he was 20. though he eats fish. 


He rarely drinks anything stronger than 
root beer, but when he was in Poland 
last year as coach of the U.S. pentathlon 
team, he won a toasting contest in which 
he mixed vodka and champagne with ice 
cream. 

While stationed in Germany in the 
early '60s, Higgins was on the All-Army 
basketball and track teams. Soon after 
he returned to the U.S. in 1962, he went 
to Los Angeles to train with Mihaly Igloi. 
the Hungarian taskmaster who had de¬ 
veloped many fine runners. In 1964 he 
went to New York to try out for the 
Olympic marathon team. “It was a very 
nice day,” he recalls with a chuckle, as if 
he were about to tell a very funny story. 
“About 95°. Buddy Edelen and I raced 
like hell, leading the field. I don’t remem¬ 
ber anything after 18 miles. The story 
goes that 1 sat down and someone poured 
water over my head, but I shook it off 
and started again. They had an ambu¬ 
lance following me. At 23 miles, I was 
still in second place. A guy came out of 
a bar and tried to hand me a beer, but I 
fell on him and broke his leg. I woke up 
in a hospital. It was the only race in my 
life that I didn’t finish." 

In 1966 he was the fastest American 
in the Boston Marathon behind four Jap¬ 
anese. and a month later he returned to 
New York to win the AAU marathon 
championship. In 1968 Higgins refused 
to run in the Eastern regional trials for 
the Olympics because it was a day of 
mourning for Robert Kennedy. He tried 
to make the team again in 1972, but fin¬ 
ished ninth in the Trials. 

Higgins began coaching in 1969— 
without pay—at St. Bernard Girls High 
School (now coed), making ends meet 
by becoming a Fuller Brush salesman, 
and later by selling sporting goods out 
of his car. He left St. Bernard in 1975 
after opening his small store on New 
London’s Bank Street, but he never 
turned it into the kind of lucrative busi¬ 
ness that the stores of Marty Liquori. 
Frank Shorter and Bill Rodgers have be¬ 
come. Fontaine helps run the business, 
but when she, Merrill and Higgins are 
off competing or training, the store is 
closed. Many of Higgins’ uncovered ex¬ 
penses come out of the drawer in the 
store. Merrill gets her way paid to most 
competitions, but Higgins and Fontaine 
frequently don’t. Yet, when a large life in¬ 
surance company recently offered Hig¬ 
gins a hefty contribution, he turned it 
down. “I don’t want Jan to have to stand 
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around ai conventions with a wineglass 
in her hand." he says. 

Merrill met Higgins in the fall of 1973 
when she ran her first 1,500-meter cross¬ 
country race in the Arboretum. She was 
a senior at Waterford High and had al¬ 
ready won state championships in the 
half mile and the mile and had put the 
shot 35 feet. "All I can remember,” she 
says, "is that he had this turtle in his 
hands and kept saying, ‘Look what I 
found! A big turtle!' ” Merrill finished 
second behind Fontaine and asked Hig¬ 
gins, who was the organizer of the com¬ 
petition. whether she could run in more 
races. "It wasn’t a pushy thing.” she says. 
“He wasn’t recruiting me. I started work¬ 
ing out with him once a week.” 

“She was also an outstanding field 
hockey player,” recalls her high school 
coach, Vivien Novicki. “She was totally 
dedicated, hardworking. I remember 
once we were coming home from a field 
hockey game, and we were talking about 
her potential in track. I remember tell¬ 
ing her that she had Olympic potential. 
I'll never forget the look on her face. ‘Do 
you really think so?’ she said." 

"My two oldest children had piano les¬ 
sons from the time they were eight,” says 
Mrs. Merrill, “but they didn’t want to 
practice. So I wasn’t going to put Jan 
through the same thing. But then when 
she was eight, she said one day. ‘When 
is my turn?’ She wanted to play the pi¬ 
ano. too, and she is the only one who 
has kept it up. She will work hard, but 
she doesn’t consider it work. When we 
drove to swim training, she would get 
very upset when we were getting there 
late, even when she was only eight years 
old. Mr. Higgins inherited all the disci¬ 
pline she got from swim training.” 

Jan swam competitively for the local 
YMCA for nine years. In her last two 
summers, she was swimming 10.000 me¬ 
ters a day. She lost 15 pounds and her 
weight has stayed around 110 ever since. 
Swimming, she feels, made her heart 
strong. 

In January of 1974 she ran a mile in 
an indoor meet at Dartmouth and came 
in second in 4:56.9. “That encouraged 
me to become a runner,” she says. “I 
felt if I could break five minutes with lim¬ 
ited training. I could develop further.” 
But she still ran like a swimmer; in one 
of her early indoor meets she stayed in 
the second lane the whole way. That sum¬ 
mer she finished second in the 1.500 at 
the junior nationals, clocking 4:36. 


Merrill's first major running success 
came at the 1975 Pan-American Games 
in Mexico City when she won the 1,500 
in 4:18.3. She treasures a picture that 
shows her finishing the race with a big 
smile—a rare find indeed. Even she says. 
“U’s the best picture that has ever been 
taken of me.” 

Merrill spent two years at a junior col¬ 
lege—Thames Valley State Technical 
College—where the classroom schedules 
allowed her more time to prepare for the 
1976 Olympics. That year, she won both 
the one-mile and two-mile at the AAU 
indoor nationals with barely time to re¬ 
cover in between. Merrill also won the 
3,000 at the 1976 outdoor nationals and 
finished second in the 1,500 at the Olym¬ 
pic Trials. 

"Just making the Olympic team was 
the biggest thrill of my life,” she says. “I 
was in a daze. Montreal was so beau¬ 
tiful. There were a lot of girls in the 
rooms, but I kind of made my corner, 
and when it got too noisy I went into 
the park and napped there.” At Mon¬ 
treal, she is best remembered for her 
semifinal race. With 200 meters to go. 
she sprinted from sixth to first place— 
only to be passed in the last 40 meters. 
But she set an American record of 
4:02.6. which still stands, even while fin¬ 
ishing fifth. As the fastest loser, she qual¬ 
ified for the finals. (In 1972, when the 
women's 1.500 became an Olympic 
event, no American made it into the 
finals.) “The next day came so quickly.” 
says Merrill, “and it was a slow race.” 
She came in eighth, Russia’s Tatyana Ka- 
zankina winning in 4:05.5. 

Since then Merrill has won the nation¬ 
al cross-country championship twice and 
was seventh at the international cham¬ 
pionship last March. Last winter she set 
an indoor world record of 8:57.6 in the 
3,000 meters. In June, she accomplished 
another remarkable double by winning 
the 1,500 and 3,000 at the AAUs. Last 
month at the Olympic Invitational indoor 
meet in Madison Square Garden, where 
she won the 1,500 over archrival Fran- 
cie Larrieu, she received the AAU’s C.C. 
Jackson Award as the country's outstand¬ 
ing female track and field athlete of 1978. 

Given her performances so far this fall 
and winter. Merrill can only get better. 
In October she ran in a 10,000-meter 
mixed road race at Hartford. Conn, in 
32:22. almost a minute faster than the 
American record Peg Neppel set on a 
track. And one afternoon last December 


she entered a two-mile race in the Coast 
Guard Academy's Pre-Indoor Relay Car¬ 
nival. a sort of B race for men who had 
not broken 9:20. Merrill could have run 
in a women’s mile, but Higgins opted for 
the men’s race, because, he said. "It’s 
good for her. There are 40 to 50 men in 
this race and that means confusion. It 
will prepare her for those chaotic places 
like Madison Square Garden." 

Merrill started off in the lead, then 
dropped to seventh. “Get yourself out of 
the traffic, then get settled.” Higgins had 
advised her. With 600 yards to go, he 
called to her. "Pick up two seconds!” 
Merrill sprinted ahead, finishing fourth. 
Her time of 9:38.9 was a half-second fast¬ 
er than Francie Larricu’s American and 
world indoor record. 

In January she ran another two-mile 
race against nine men at the Academy, 
and lowered her time to 9:31.7, bending 
a few egos along the way. Near the fin¬ 
ish she outsprinted two runners from 
Fitchburg State to come in fifth. "They 
don't want to talk about the race," said 
Fitchburg State Coach Jim Sheehan. His 
assistant added. “I’d die before I would 
ever be beaten by a woman." 


errill’s 9:31.7 will not be an 
American record because the 
AAU doesn’t accept women's times in 
mixed races; the theory is that the wom¬ 
en gain an unfair advantage by being 
pulled along by the faster men. Because 
the International Amateur Athletic Fed¬ 
eration, track and field’s ruling body, 
doesn’t recognize world indoor records, 
there are no official marks in this cat¬ 
egory. However, because Track & Field 
News, which is a responsible organiza¬ 
tion, has recognized Merrill’s 9:31.7, it 
will become a de facto world record. 

But don’t expect Merrill to stand 
around chatting about her triumphs over 
male or female competition. “1^ don't 
know what to say,” she says. “People 
sometimes think I'm different because 
I'm an athlete. But I'm not built any big¬ 
ger than anybody else. I’m just medium¬ 
like. I really don't stand out. 

“Mr. Higgins is distinguished. He 
stands out in a crowd. He has a lot of de¬ 
votion. He never gives up, and if you 
don’t either, you will be successful. Yes, 
maybe I do use him as a shield, and I 
don’t see what’s wrong with that." 

Higgins, after all, is part of her 
environment. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL 


by Joe Jares 



Coach Whitney hopes his Braves 
will get an invitation to the NIT 


All’s more 
than well 
at Alcorn 

Not many know it. but Alcorn State has 
played 25 games and won 25 games 


I n his novel Invisible Man . Ralph El¬ 
lison depicted whites going about their 
business as if the blacks around them ei¬ 
ther didn’t exist or had no more signif¬ 
icance than footstools. Today, according 
to partisans of Alcorn State University 
basketball, there should be a sequel en¬ 
titled “Invisible Team”—the story of the 
Alcorn Braves, who have won 25 games 
and lost none but still can't get so much 
as a tic for 40th in any poll. 

Hidden away in the boondocks of 


southwestern Mississippi, predominantly 
black Alcorn (pronounced All-corn) is 
forlorn for more than just geographical 
reasons. It is an NCAA Division I school, 
and unbeaten, yet most of the nation’s 
sportswriters and sportseasiers persist in 
saying that Indiana State is the only un¬ 
beaten major-college team. 

The few who do know that Alcorn 
even exists scoff when they look over the 
Braves' schedule, which includes the likes 
of Savannah State. Bishop. Mississippi 
Valley State and Tougaloo. Also. Alcorn 
is ineligible to participate in the NCAA 
tournament because it has not yet com¬ 
pleted the three years of adherence to a 
2.00 average entrance requirement. Some 
people think the school has been penal¬ 
ized for breaking rules, which isn’t true. 

The one place where the Braves have 
been getting plenty of notice, though, is 
the weekly NCAA statistics sheets. Ac¬ 
cording to the latest, they have been out- 
rebounding opponents by more than 15 
a game (best in the nation), outscoring 
them by 14.8 (fifth), averaging 93.8 points 
a game (second only to Nevada-Las Ve¬ 
gas) and. unusual for a run- 
and-gun operation, holding 
foes to a .435 field-goal 
shooting percentage (15th). 

The star of the team is 
Larry (Mr. Mean) Smith, a 
6' 8" junior forward from 
Hollandale. Miss., who is 
sixth in the nation in re¬ 
bounding and 18th in field- 
goal percentage. One reason 
for his .606 shooting is that 
Smith considers any shot 
taken from more than four 
feet from the hoop to be 
cheating. 

The only man around 
who is “meaner" than Smith 
is Alcorn's scrawny little dis¬ 
ciplinarian and coach. Dave 
Whitney. 49. a former short¬ 
stop for the black Kansas 
City Monarchs. If a player 


misbehaves at dinner. Whitney will make 
him get down and do pushups right there, 
even if it's in a restaurant. Curfew 
violators get awakened at 2 or 3 a m. to 
run laps. 

“All these guys were stars in high 
school.” says Whitney, "but they know 
before they come here what we expect 
of them. They can be stars here, too. but 
they have to be stars within our system. 
We’re a fast-break team. We try to run 
over you. that's for sure. We like a lot of 
movement. A lot of black teams just run 
and shoot, but we can do a lot of other 
things. We don't turn them loose. We 
stress discipline." 

As Alcorn works its full-court presses 
and fast breaks, it’s not always easy to de¬ 
tect discipline on the court, but Whit¬ 
ney insists it's there. Certainly the talent 
and poise are very evident. Alcorn beat 
Kentucky State. Whitney’s alma mater, 
in overtime at a neutral site. Jackson. 
Miss., and in a game at Baton Rouge the 
Braves rallied from eight points behind 
with 1:23 to play to beat Southern U 
in overtime. 

Alcorn easily clinched the regular- 
season championship of the seven-team 
Southwestern Athletic Conference, and 
is expected to extend its record to 27-0 
in the league tournament this weekend 
in Baton Rouge. Alcorn is hoping that a 
perfect record w ill secure a bid to the Na¬ 
tional Invitation Tournament—and a trip 
from obscurity. 

One big reason for Alcorn's lack of rec¬ 
ognition is its isolation. Alcorn's mailing 
address is Lorman. Miss., which is about 
40 miles south of Vicksburg and 30 miles 
north of Natchez. Lorman consists of a 
stop sign, a few buildings and a histor¬ 
ical marker commemorating an 1864 
Civil War skirmish. Actually, the 2.700- 
acre campus, set a few miles from the 
Mississippi, is seven miles west of Lor¬ 
man. and the road to the school is flanked 
here and there by pecking chickens and 
foraging goals. Night life consists main¬ 
ly of playing pool in the student union 
and listening to some of Dixie’s loudest 
crickets. 

Naturally, the setting appeals mostly 
to youngsters from Mississippi hamlets. 

continued 
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British taste American price 
The two sides of Burnett’s 

White Satin Gin 

Of all the gins distilled in America, only Burnetts uses an 
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Pan Am introduces 
3 new ways to fly the world. 



Some of the people we fly 
each day can afford the best 
service in the world. 

And some simply want 
good service for the best prices 
in the world. 

So. for our First Class pas¬ 
sengers, flying on our long- 
range 747SPs, we’re offering a 
brand-new idea in deluxe serv¬ 
ice. Unique reclining Sleeper¬ 
ette" seats and private 
table-for-two dining with 
lent international cuisine. 

For the business traveler, 
and others paying full fare. 
most of our 747s offer Clipper" 
Class, a separate section with 
free drinks and headsets. Plus 
a lot more attention on the 
ground and in the air. 

For people taking advan 
tage of our special fares, we 
have Full Sendee Economy 
Class. This offers the same 
high standard of service 
Pan Am Economy passengers 
have always enjoyed. 

To bring you these three 
kinds of service, we have the 
largest fleet of 747s and 
747SPs—the most advanced 
planes in the skies. With the 
kind of specialized service that 
can make all the difference on 
a long-distance flight. 

See your Tfavel Agent or 
transportation department. 
And choose the way you want 
to fly the world. On Pan Am. 


Clipper* Class, the roomier separate section for the full-fare passenger. 






Pull Service Economy Class Same great I'.m Am service for lhose taking advantaged'special fares. II 

Weflytheworld 
the way the world wants to fly 


Pan Ain's new First Class features exclusive reclining Sleeperette* seats. 
And the finest international cuisine, served individually or at a table-for-two. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


For example, the basketball players hail 
from such towns as Holly Bluff, Belzoni. 
Walnut Grove. Rolling Fork and Mound 
Bayou. It is to Whitney's credit as a re¬ 
cruiter that three starters are from rel¬ 
atively big cities: Ronnie Smith from 
Jackson. Miss., Cornelius Jenkins from 
Jacksonville. Fla. and Alfredo Monroe 
from Kansas City. Mo. 

Alcorn is the nation’s oldest land-grant 
college for blacks. Oakland College, a 
Presbyterian school for white males, 
was on the Lorman site from 1830 to the 
start of the Civil War, when the students 
took up arms. Oakland didn't reopen af¬ 
ter the war. In Reconstruction days 
(1871) a mostly black state legislature 
voted Alcorn into existence and named 
it after a white governor. James L. 
Alcorn. Alcorn University became Al¬ 
corn Agricultural & Mechanical College 
in 1878, then Alcorn State U five years 
ago. Its most famous alumnus probably 
was civil rights leader Mcdgar Evers 
(’52), who was a star halfback for the 
Braves. His brother. Charles Evers ('51). 
is the mayor of Fayette, down the road 
toward Natchez. 

Alcorn has not turned out nearly as 
many pro athletes as Grambling. which 
is a 21/j-hour drive away, in Louisiana. 
In fact. Alcorn’s most prominent basket¬ 
ball alumnus is Willie Norwood, a sec¬ 
ond-round draft choice of the Detroit 
Pistons in 1969 who played seven sea¬ 
sons in the NBA. 

Last Saturday night Alcorn played its 
15th road game this season, traveling to 
Grambling. Earlier in the week the 
Braves had battered Bishop by 17 points 
in their own modern 8.000-seat gym. lift¬ 
ing their record to 24-0. but Grambling 
figured to be a much tougher opponent. 
In their first meeting, at Alcorn, the score 
had been 40-40 at the half, but then Lar¬ 
ry Smith scored 28 points and grabbed 
18 rebounds in the second half as Al¬ 
corn won by 14. 

Tow-truck operators were doing a 
thriving business pulling cars out of icy 
ditches on Interstate 20. but more than 
4.500 fans squeezed into Grambling's 
outdated little gym—making it toasty. 
even hot. 

Grambling played a lough zone de¬ 
fense (most Alcorn rivals do. in an at¬ 
tempt to offset the Braves’ rebounding 
edge), and with Grambling Guard Mar¬ 
tin Lemelle throwing in jump shots from 
the sidelines, Alcorn led only 44-43 at 
halftime. With 45 seconds left to play 


in the game, the score was tied at 74. 

Then. Alcorn Guard Ronnie Smith 
took an inbounds pass, and Grambling 
freshman Kenny Simpson made the mis¬ 
take of trying to steal the ball. Simpson 
missed, flew by—and Smith dribbled to 
the basket. Somebody had to pick him 
up. which left Center Alfredo Monroe 
open underneath. Smith fed him for the 
winning basket. The final score was 
76-74. 

So Alcorn had its 25th win without a 
loss, and Whitney had the 280th victory 
of his college coaching career. Mr. Mean 
had 17 rebounds but only eight points. 
Unless he unveils a perimeter jump shot 
in his senior year, it’s doubtful that Larry 
Smith will make the pros. 

“This was a bad game,” he said. “I 
didn’t get the ball inside that zone. Just 
couldn’t score. But we won again. I think 
we definitely should go to the NIT. I don’t 
know what else it takes. If we all play 
like we’ve been playing. I think we could 
go all the way.” 


THE WEEK 

(Feb. 12-18) 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


MI n\A/ITQT Right ° IT - onc could lel1 

IvIIUVVLO I it would be a high-class 
affair: before Baylor played at Texas, the 
floor was swept by two janitors wearing tux¬ 
edos. The previous 10 games between the 
teams had been settled by five points or 
less, but this time the Longhorns cleaned up 
102-83 as Tyrone Branyan fired in 41 points. 
Texas Coach Abe Lemons said of Branyan. 
the masici uf the jumplcss jumper. “He's 
like a white buffalo—the rarest of them all.” 
Texas also trimmed Texas A&M 65-57 be¬ 
hind John Moore's 23 points and squirmed 
past Texas Tech 63-56 in overtime as Ron 
Baxter came off the bench to contribute 17 
points and 10 rebounds. Arkansas stayed 
one game behind the Longhorns in the South¬ 
west Conference dogfight by defeating Bay¬ 
lor 71-62. Southern Methodist 71-55 and 
Houston 78-58. In their win at Baylor, the 
Raz-orbacks shot 83.3% in the second half 
and set an SWC record with 74.4% accu¬ 
racy for the game. 

"He passed up a lot of shots, but I think 
he does it to keep everybody happy, He's 
absolutely the total team player." That was 
the opinion of player-coach Dave Cowens 
of the Boston Celtics after he watched Lar¬ 
ry Bird’s 27-poinl, 19-rebound, five-assist 
performance in Indiana State's 100-75 win 
over West Texas State that locked up the 


Missouri Valley Conference title for the 
Sycamores. Unbeaten ISU. first in the latest 
AP poll, then held off Southern Illinois 69-68 
as Bird had 20 points. Carl Nicks 19 and 
Steve Reed canned two free throws in the 
last) 4 seconds. 

Louisville, however, was unable to stave 
off an upset. The Cardinals led 44-35 with 
17:51 left at Memphis Slate, but Tiger Coach 
Wayne Yates, whose resignation is effective 
at the end of the season, moved James Brad¬ 
ley to center, inserted Forward Jeff Battle 
and Guard Kevin Fromm and ordered a four- 
corner offense. Memphis State made those 
moves pay off, scoring the game's final eight 
points and winning 60-53. Two days ear¬ 
lier. the Cardinals had clinched first place 
in the Metro 7 by bumping off St. Louis 

78- 62. 

“The way things have been going for us. 
even our student manager. Gary Chuch. 
sprained his ankle this week." said Colo¬ 
rado Coach Bill Blair after a 67-62 loss to 
Oklahoma. It has been anything but a bliss¬ 
ful season for the Buffalos, who faced the 
Sooners with only six healthy players from 
an original squad of 14. The defeat of Col¬ 
orado. coupled with a 79-58 drubbing of Ne¬ 
braska. in which John McCullough sank his 
last 13 field-goal tries and scored 28 points, 
kept the Sooners atop the Big Eight. One 
game back was Kansas State. Thai's right. 
Kansas State, not preseason-favorite Kansas, 
which lost to the Wildcats 58-56 when Ed 
Nealy converted two free throws with one 
second left. Kansas State also came from 
nine points back to beat Oklahoma State 
S9-50 as Rolando Blackman had 24 points. 

Southwestern Louisiana moved to within 
half a game of Lamar in the Southland Con¬ 
ference. The Ragin' Cajuns got 32 points 
from Andrew Toney as they knocked off Lou¬ 
isiana Tech 70-59. Toney had 27 more in 
an 88-84 defeat of Lamar. 

Northeast Louisiana's 16th straight victory, 
an 88—72 win against Illinois State, was built 
around Calvin Nall's 24 points and 11 
rebounds. 

1 .INDIANA STATE (24-0) 

2.TEX AS (20-5) 3. ARKANSAS (20-4) 

\A/rQT Jusl when 11 seemed UCLA 
VVLO I would win again at Pauley Pa¬ 
vilion. Arizona State stormed back. Down 

79- 74 with less than two minutes left, the 
Sun Devils reeled off nine consecutive points 
in 1:34 to lake an 83-79 lead. Then, just 
when it seemed the Bruins would suffer a 
rare home loss, they put on a dazzling spurt. 
Roy Hamilton's two foul shots cut UCLA's 
deficit to 83-81 with nine seconds remain¬ 
ing. State’s inbounds pass was picked off by 
Kiki Vandeweghe. who was fouled and tied 
the score at 83 with a pair of free throws. 
Seven seconds to go. Downcourt came the 
Sun Devils. A 25-foot shot went off the rim 

continued 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


and was rebounded by ihe Bruins' Brad Hol¬ 
land. who was fouled in the process. There 
was no time left on the clock as Holland 
made both foul shots to give UCLA an 85-83 
verdict. Or did it? Because there was a frac¬ 
tion of a second left on the electric timer, 
the officials and the Bruins, all of whom 
had left the floor, were brought back out. A 
long inbounds pass by State went for naught, 
and the buzzer sounded to make UCLA's 
win official. The Bruins, first in last week’s 
UPI poll, then smothered Arizona 110-86 
as David Greenwood scored 31 points. 

Even though its star center. Cliff Rob¬ 
inson. was out with an ailing foot. Southern 
Cal knocked off Arizona 70-67 and Ari¬ 
zona State 75-59 to remain two games be¬ 
hind UCLA in the Pac 10. Oregon State 
bumped Washington State from third place. 
66-52. as Steve Johnson had 23 points. And 
then the Beavers floored Washington 75-69. 

“1 think we’ll be walking into a couple of 
wars." said Coach Gary Colson as he read¬ 
ied Pcpperdine for a trip to Portland and Se¬ 
attle. The Waves started off by gunning down 
the Pilots 78-69. with Ollie Matson on tar¬ 
get for 18 points. That was the seventh de¬ 
feat in the last 11 games for Portland, which 
began the season 13-0. With San Francisco 
having lost 87-83 at Nevada-Rcno. Pepper- 
dine thus moved a game ahead of the Dons 
in the West Coast AC. At Seattle, however, 
the Waves ran out of ammunition and lost 
91-79. Leading the Chieftains to victory were 
Clint Richardson with 16 points. 12 rebounds 
and nine assists; Keith Harrell with 20 points; 
and Carl Ervin with 19. San Francisco's Bill 
Cartwright, who had scored 28 points in 
the loss at Reno, got 31 as the Dons wal¬ 
loped St. Mary’s 104-69 to move back into 
a tie for first with Pcpperdine. The two lead¬ 
ers clash this Friday at USF. 

Utah entered its showdown for the West¬ 
ern AC lead at Brigham Young without two 
regulars; Danny Vranes was suffering from 
a concussion and Earl Williams from a bro¬ 
ken foot. Thus, the Cougars had little trou¬ 
ble whipping the Utes 76-50. 

Weber Slate clinched at least a tie for the 
Big Sky championship, polishing off Idaho 
56-45 and Gonzaga 73-66. Northern Ar¬ 
izona got 52 points and 23 rebounds from 
Mark Stevens while cruising past Gonzaga 
84-65 and Idaho 82-69. Riddling the nets 
once again was Idaho State’s Lawrence But¬ 
ler, the nation’s top scorer. For the seventh 
time in his last eight games. Butler had 30 
or more points, getting exactly that as the 
Bcngals mowed down Montana State 89-83. 
Butler then had 26 points in a 78-77 over¬ 
time decision over Montana. 

By toppling UC-Irvine 73-53 and Cal 
Siaie-Fullerton 62-52. Pacific took charge 
of the Pacific Coast AA race. 

1.UCLA (20-3) 

2.USC (15-8) 3.SAN FRANCISCO (19-6) 


l\ ff I P\ n A QT A s * lot in the head might 
IVIIULRO I well have given Mar¬ 
quette a shot in the arm. Bernard Toone of 
the Warriors became angered when LcRoy 
Stampley of Loyola of Chicago clung to his 
arm after being called for a foul, so he 
smacked Stampley in the face with the ball. 
Toone was hit with a technical, but the 
aroused Warriors quickly pumped in 10 
points in 1:54 and won 75-63. Marquette 
also disposed of Stetson 86-78. 

"Larry. Curly and Mo could have done a 
better job of making up the SEC schedule.” 
complained LSU Coach Dale Brown after 
his team’s second thrcc-games-in-six-days 
road trip of the season. Nevertheless. Brown 
had the last laugh as the Tigers completed a 
sweep of their latest junket by rallying from 
12 points down in the last 17 minutes to 
beat Auburn 78-68. Substitute Jordy Hult- 
berg, who sank eight straight field goals and 
scored 20 points against Auburn, came off 
the bench to pop in 15 points as LSU beat 
Mississippi 67-62 at home. DeWayne Scales 
added 24 points for the Tigers to help offset 
a 31-point spree by John Stroud. Ole Miss’ 
conference scoring leader. 

Vanderbilt's Mike Rhodes outscored Al¬ 
abama's Reggie King 32-29 in the Com¬ 
modores’ 65-57 triumph. Georgia then jarred 
Vanderbilt 63-60 as Walter Daniels scored 
26 points while holding Rhodes to seven. 
And Alabama, after blowing a 16-point sec¬ 
ond-half edge, throttled Auburn 80-73 be¬ 
hind King’s 26 points and 18 rebounds. All 
of which left LSU in first place, two games 
in front of Vanderbilt and 2V5 ahead of the 
Crimson Tide. 

Michigan State played with verve, but 
could not gain ground in the Big Ten. 
The Spartans broke a 30-30 lie at Indiana 
by scoring the first eight points of the 
second half, then went on to win 59-47, 
Next came an 80-57 drubbing of Michigan. 
In registering their most convincing victory 
over the Wolverines since 1942. the Spar¬ 
tans, who built a 38-16 halftime lead, got 
21 points from Earvin Johnson and 20 from 
Gregory Kelser. who became State’s alltime 
scoring leader. 

Still clinging to first place—and a 
one-game bulge over Michigan State—were 
Iowa and Ohio State. The Hawkeyes beat 
Purdue 75-72 to drop the Boilermakers 
out of a first-place tie. Iowa then downed 
Illinois 67-53 as Ronnie Lester scored 
19 points and, as Coach Lute Olson put it. 
"communicated very well on his outlet pass¬ 
es." Ohio State prevailed 74-68 at Min¬ 
nesota in a battle of huge centers: 6'II" 
Herb Williams of the Buckeyes had 26 points 
and 12 rebounds, while 6' 10" Kevin Mc- 
Halc of the Gophers had 28 and 13. But Min¬ 
nesota had no one to match State Guard 
Kelvin Ransey’s 20 points. Ransey scored 
25 more as the Buckeyes dumped North¬ 
western 88-73. Purdue stayed a game 


off the pace by beating Minnesota 80-56. 

Detroit raised its record to 20-4. down¬ 
ing St. Bonavcnture 106-101 in overtime 
and stomping Colgate 86-66. Earl Curcton 
kept Detroit motoring with 32 points and 
23 rebounds against the Bonnies as the Ti¬ 
tans overcame a 16-point deficit in the last 
12 minutes of regulation play. Terry Duerod 
had 26 points in that game and added 37 
against the Red Raiders. 

Toledo, which has the seventh-best de¬ 
fense among Division I teams, limited vis¬ 
iting Ball State to seven points on its last 15 
possessions to pull out an 82-69 victory. 
Val Bracey’s 22 points carried Central Mich¬ 
igan past Western Michigan 94-86 and into 
a tie with Toledo for first place in the Mid¬ 
American Conference. 

1.NOTRE DAME (19-3) 

2.LSU (21-3) 3.MICHIGAN STATE (18-5) 

n A QT When Maryland upset No. I - 
L/AO I ranked Notre Dame three weeks 
ago. it was Greg Manning who passed off 
for the game-tying basket in the waning 
moments. Last week, with eight seconds to 
go and Maryland tied with visiting Duke at 
68. it was Manning who once again had the 
ball. This time, though, he did not pass 
off. Instead, Manning put a neat fake on 
Jim Spanarkcl and arched an eight-foot 
jumper for the basket that gave the Terps a 
70-68 victory over the AP’s fifth-ranked Blue 
Devils. Manning's 23 points and a tight 1-2-2 
zone that forced the Blue Devils to shoot 
mainly from the outside or baseline were 
largely responsible for Maryland’s upset 
win. Before that. Duke had struggled past 
North Carolina State 66-48. breaking a 
38-all deadlock by outscoring the Wolfpack 
21-4. On Sunday, the Blue Devils looked 
like the impressive team they had been ex¬ 
pected to be. sweeping past Louisville 88-72 
as Gene Banks tossed in 23 points and Mike 
Gminski 22. 

After thumping William and Mary 85-60. 
North Carolina won 66-57 at Virginia, as 
Al Wood fired over the Cavaliers' zone for 
most of his 22 points. Vital, loo. were two 
blocked shots by Mike O’Koren. both of 
which were turned into baskets as Carolina 
took a 52-46 lead. That victory moved the 
Tar Heels into a tie for the Atlantic Coast 
Conference lead with Duke and set the stage 
for this Saturday’s showdown. 

During the first half of both its road 
games. Notre Dame played with little 
inspiration or perspiration. At Madison 
Square Garden, the Irish led Manhattan 
30-23 at halftime before wiping out the 
Jaspers 86-63. During the first 20 minutes 
at West Virginia, the Irish looked about 
as inspired as the green and white marsh¬ 
mallows thrown at them by the crowd of 
15.118—the largest in the state’s history 
for a basketball game—and trailed 28-25 at 
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intermission. Once again, though. Notre 
Dame wore down the opposition, this time 
winning 70-54. 

By sinking 10 of its first 13 floor shots. 
St. John’s spurted to an eight-point advan¬ 
tage at Syracuse. But the Orangemen rallied 
to take their 15th straight game and 43rd in 
a row at home, 79-72. A second-half zone 
helped slow down the Redmen, who were 
undone by Louis Orr's 20 points. 14 re¬ 
bounds and six assists. 

Wagner continued to pump life into its 
once-sagging basketball program by beating 
Manhattan 66-55. Boston University 73-72 
and New Haven 83-68. Those triumphs ex¬ 
tended the Staten Island school’s victory 
streak to 14 games and its overall record to 
19-5. 

Both Boston College and Georgetown 
notched their 19th and 20th wins. The 
Eagles did so by trimming Dartmouth 66-56 
and Merrimack 105-73. the Hoyas by 
stopping Stonchill 69-59 and Boston Col¬ 
lege 84-81. Although BC scored the game's 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

JOE BARRY CARROLL: Purdue's T I" ju¬ 
nior hit on 28 of 46 field-goal tries and pulled 
down 25 rebounds. He had 36 points in a 
75-72 loss at Iowa and scored 29 more in the 
Boilermakers' 80-56 victory over Minnesota. 


first nine and last six points. Georgetown 
was in command most of the way. What 
amounted to a six-point play enabled George¬ 
town to move from a 30-29 lead to a 36-29 
bulge—and break the game open. Four of 
those points came on free throws by Ed 
Spriggs, who had been fouled, and John 
Duren. who took two extra shots when BC 
Coach Tom Davis was lagged with a tech¬ 
nical for objecting to the call. The other 
points came on a field goal following the 
inbounds play. 

Retiring Providence Coach Dave Gavitt 
was given a going-away present of sorts. In 
his final home game, the Friars stunned Rhode 
Island, which had thrashed them by 44 points 
earlier in the season, by an 84-77 score. 
Rudy Williams had 28 points for Providence, 
two on a heave-ho 92-foot field goal that 
closed out the first half. 

There was plenty of action in Philadelphia, 
where Temple's 20th victory was a 103—67 
drubbing of American University and where 
Penn stretched its Ivy League record to 9-0 
by defeating Dartmouth 59-54 and Harvard 
86-73. That left the Quakers with 123 wins 
in their last 135 Ivy contests. In an intracity 
Big Five battle, though. Penn was an 89-80 
loser to Villanova. which got 39 points from 
Tom Sienkiewicz. 



Mixture No.79 
A cut above the rest. 



Mixture No. 79 family of blends is an outstanding 
tobacco, in taste and aroma. You’ll want to try them all: 
Regular Aromatic, Cherry Brandy, Cavendish, Black ’N’ Burley. 


1.NORTH CAROLINA (20-4) 
2.SYRACUSE (21-2) 3.0UKE (19-5) 


Mixture No.79 

The most famous number in pipe smoking. 
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by Coles Phinizy 


And so now we are seven 

Robin had reached an advanced age in the SORC, but after several appearances 
under different names for different owners she was doing her thing again 


T hree years ago the hottest entry in 
the Southern Ocean Racing Confer¬ 
ence was a new 41-footer from San Di¬ 
ego named Williwaw. Two years ago it 
was the novel Imp, a 40-foot San Fran¬ 
cisco hull that, because of its fancy in¬ 
terior pipe skeleton, was nicknamed the 
“unbeatable boiler room.” Last year’s top 
boat was Mr. Jumpa. a beamy, 36-foot, 
ultralight New Zealand boat that resem¬ 
bled a truncated ukulele as much as an 
ocean racer. Yet none of these distin¬ 
guished hulls ever won an overall SORC 
title for the simple reason that there was 
no such title. In an effort to keep the 
older boats coming back, the people who 
run the circuit set up two divisions in 
1976, one for the avant-garde and an¬ 
other for the slightly elderly. Neverthe¬ 
less, if there had been a prize for the 
best in the whole fleet. Williwaw, Imp 
and Mr. Jumpa would have gotten it, and 
the older hulls would have been well in 
the ruck. 

To take two cases, in 1977 a 5-year-old 
36-footer called Abino Robin won her 
older division class handily, taking four 
firsts and two fourths in the six-race se¬ 
ries. Yet. measured against the whole 
fleet, her best finish was 28th out of 68. 
Last year a 6-year-old 36-footer named 
Hoodwinker took a first, a fourth and two 
sevenths to win her class, but her best 
overall placing was 58th in a fleet of 84. 

This year an even more elderly 7-year- 
old boat named simply Robin seemed out 
to prove that old folks could do it all. 
though not without difficulty. In her first 
race, a short, triangular affair off St. 
Petersburg, her troubles were minor and 
she did handsomely. In that race fog was 
the problem, and quite a few of the hulls 
with blue-ribbon crews were low of the 
last mark and had to tack up to it. Large¬ 


ly by dint of excellent navigation, Robin 
won her class and finished IOth overall 
out of 75, a remarkable performance con¬ 
sidering that 27 of her rivals were less 
than a year old. 

That was Robin’s last easy race. In the 
next test, on a course of roughly 400 miles 
from St. Petersburg around the Florida 
peninsula to Fort Lauderdale, Robin 
suffered the worst kind of trouble in gut- 
busting weather. With nearly three- 
quarters of the course still ahead, she 
broke her boom in 25- to 35-knot winds. 
She finished with a loose-footed main¬ 
sail clewed to a spinnaker pole jury- 
rigged as a boom. An hour after the boom 
went, when her crew tried to change to 
a smaller jib in rising air. the halyard 
jammed and the jib would not go fully 
up or come down. Retirement at Key 
West was a logical option, but Robin car¬ 
ried on and was rewarded for her per¬ 
severance. She again won her class and— 
mirabile dictu! —despite her crippled 
condition beat every one of her 63 ri¬ 
vals, new and old, on corrected time. 

In the third race—a 187-mile trian¬ 
gular course from Miami across the Gulf 
Stream to the Great Bahama Bank, then 
back to West Palm Beach and down to 
Miami— Robin had more difficulties. On 
the first leg, while the crew was trying to 
ease a loaded spinnaker in 20-knot wind, 
a sea caught the stern and swung it so 
that the spinnaker filled on the opposite 
side. The boat went over for nearly 10 
seconds, its spreaders in the water, its 
hands hanging onto whatever they could 
grab. The spinnaker split from the pres¬ 
sure of the water it had picked up. and it 
was 10 minutes before Robin had an¬ 
other workable foresail up. How did old 
Robin fare after this delay? Once again 
she won her class, and once again she 


beat the whole fleet—65 this time—on 
corrected time. 

At the end of those three races Robin 
had accumulated 1,091 points, 29.5 more 
than her nearest rival. High Roler, a new 
44-footer from San Diego. Granted that 
Robin's standing midway through the se¬ 
ries was helped by a boat-handicapping 
system favoring older vessels, it was still 
a remarkable achievement—somewhat 
as if Mauri Rose were to show up at the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway with an 
old four-banger Offcnhauscr roadster 
and qualify for the front row in this year’s 
Indy 500. 

In this age of rapid obsolescence, when 
a racing sailor’s mind is filled with in¬ 
tricacies of design and all the fancy doo¬ 
hickeys that make a boat go, it is some¬ 
times hard to remember that the quality 
of the crew is an equal factor in per¬ 
formance. Consider the performance of 
Robin this year. The selfsame boat has 
been around the SORC for a while, un¬ 
der different owners and names. Two 
years ago she was the Abino Robin cited 
above as never scoring better than 28th 
in fleet. Last year she was the Hoodwink¬ 
er cited above that could not place bet¬ 
ter than 58th. The difference this year is 
that she is campaigning again under 51- 
year-old Ted Hood, the sailmaker who 
designed her for himself back in 1972. 

Ted Hood never raced seriously as a 
skipper until he was 19. Dissatisfied with 
the sails he could buy, he started cutting 
his own. That hobby became his occu¬ 
pation. and he turned to designing ocean¬ 
going boats. An inordinately large num¬ 
ber of his hulls he designed for himself 
and named Robin. (Hood has lost count 
but reckons that in the past 20 years he 
has owned at least 25 Robins and prob¬ 
ably 30.) 

The affection he has for his Robins is 
the sort Tommy Manville had for his 
wives. Few has he kept for more than 
two years; some Robins he has sold with¬ 
in six months, impelled by the urge to de¬ 
sign one still better. He has designed 
Robins with yawl rigs and sloop rigs, with 
fixed keels and centerboards. Some have 
been wood, others steel, aluminum or 
Fiberglas. He has owned as many as three 
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Robins at one time, in such instances call¬ 
ing one simply Robin and the others 
Robin Too and Robin Too II. 

In yacht racing, where frustrations 
abound and ordinary men suddenly blow 
like so many Roman candles. Hood is 
known as the most unflappable of men. 
Sean Leary, the paid captain on the pres¬ 
ent Robin , maintains that Hood’s rep¬ 
utation is slightly bloated. Leary is cer¬ 
tain he has seen him in an agitated state 
several times for as long as 10 seconds. 
In the proper style of a New Englander 
from Marblehead, Mass., Hood is taci¬ 
turn but graced with a pawky sense of 
humor. His talent today as sailmaker, de¬ 
signer. builder and skipper is fortified by 
the fact that over the years he has taken 
the best and the worst in stride. 


He was the skipper of Courageous in 
her first defense of the America’s Cup. 
He was skipper of Independence, the 
prospective defender that lost out to 
Courageous two years ago. In 1956 he 
had the 5.5-meter berth on the U.S. 
Olympic sailing team virtually in his 
pocket, needing to place only 13th out 
of 14 in the last race of the trials. The 
shackle on his main halyard parted, so 
he lost the spot to Andy Schoettle. who 
went on to win the bronze medal. The 
same year Hood won the North Amer¬ 
ican Sailing Championship. Four years 
later he again lost the Olympic spot in 
the final race, this time to George O’Day, 
who went on to win the gold. In 1973, at 
the helm of Robin —the same one that 
he is racing this winter—he took third 



At the start of the Upton Cup, Robin reaches off into fluky waters that would cost her dearly. 


overall in the SORC. The following year 
he won the SORC in one of his Robin 
Too II’s. 

Hood’s early successes this season 
came at a rather dark moment for the 
SORC. For the first time since the series 
was organized in 1952, crewmen died in 
competition. In the tough winds of the 
Fort Lauderdale race. Tom Curtis, a New 
York yacht broker serving on Obsession. 
a new boat, was struck by the boom when 
it swung across in an unintentional jibe. 
He was dead before a Coast Guard heli¬ 
copter could get him to Key West. In 
the third race, just after sundown, Tom 
Curnow, a crewman on the boat Pirana, 
went over the stem. A line thrown to 
him fouled on the propeller. The navi¬ 
gator, Nils Muench, got to Curnow in 
the water with a line, but the slack main¬ 
sail filled when the boat yawed on a wave, 
pulling both men under a big sea and 
causing Muench to lose his grip. Cur¬ 
now has not been found. 

Both the third and fourth races of the 
series require the competitors to cross 
the Gulf Stream twice. The fourth race, 
called the Lipton Cup, is the flukier of 
the two because one crossing leg slopes 
south, bucking the Stream diagonally. In 
this year’s Lipton Cup, freakish air cou¬ 
pled with meanders knocked the previ¬ 
ous results into a cocked hat. As a con¬ 
sequence, some of the leading boats held 
their positions in the standings, and some 
went down the tubes, among them good 
old Robin. A number of small red-hot 
boats fell so far behind in the light air 
on the eastern side of the Stream and 
were carried so far north that they still 
had 80 miles to go on the 135-mile tri¬ 
angle when the first big boat crossed the 
finish line. A new 45-foot Williwaw , gam¬ 
bling that the wind would clock, tacked 
over in the middle of the Stream. When 
the wind backed instead of clocking, 
Williwaw was farther from the first turn¬ 
ing mark 10 hours after the start than 
she had been at the line. 

As a consequence of such flukiness, 
Robin finished a wretched 45th out of 
66. She was able to hold her edge over 
some of her closest rivals but lost badly 
to others. She dropped 64.5 points to 
Acadia , the 2-year-old Bermuda Race 
winner, and 40.5 to High Roler , the San 
Diego boat that had been second. With 
two races to go, Robin stood fourth 
overall, 19 points out of first. A bit of a 
comedown, but still a good showing for 
an old girl in a fast-moving set. end 
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Devil's Backbone Reef 
hides the world's 


strangest shipwreck... 
and a case of Canadian Club. 



Since Columbus first came ashore 
here, sailing men have been littering 
the Bahamas' blue waters with ship¬ 
wrecks. Some carried treasure, some 
crowned heads. But the strangest of all 
carried a train. 

Hell for ships, heaven for divers. 

The train lies off Eleuthera's northern 
tip, scattered on Devil's Backbone Reef. 
At least six wrecks are strewn here: a 


diver's paradise, we thought, 
and a perfect place to hide a 
case of C.C. 

We headed for Romora Bay 
Club on Harbour Island. The 
club could provide us a launch 
and guides to explore the reef. 
Nearby Dunmore Town could 
offer Bahamian entertainment, 
complete with Canadian Club. 
But no one could provide us 
with a reliable story of how or 
when the train had sunk on the reef. 

A barracuda stands watch. 

During our first dive, our guide 
pointed to a silver shadow above. Five 
feet long, half of that jaws, the menacing 
presence was a barracuda. Keeping a 
respectful distance, our search for a hid¬ 
ing place fanned out from the train 
wreck. We combed Devil's Backbone 
until we found a devilish hiding place 


for our watertight case of Canadian Club. 
Seek groupers, and bring muscles. 

To raise the C.C., you'll need scuba 
gear, guts and muscle: it weighs 200 




















"The Best In The House" “ is even belter in the Bahamas. 


pounds. Start where a "dinner 
boat" went down on Devil's 
Backbone. Follow a channel 
across the reef to an old Ward 
Line steamer wreck (try this 
only in bright sunlight or 
you'll lose your boat). Take a 
bearing from its bow. Not 
more than 200 yards along, 
where the reef slopes into 
deep water and a big Nassau 
grouper lives, we sunk that 
heavily weighted, watertight case of Canadian Club. You can see exactly 
where it lies in the picture above. 

May your seas for the search be as smooth as our whisky. Note: 
nonswimmers may discover their own Canadian Club adventure at bars 
or package stores by just saying "C.C., please." 
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GABE KAPLAN’S HAVING A BALL! 

His dream team’s got a preacher, 
a jailbird, a pool shark, a muscleman. 


And the best guy on the team 

is a nirl 



a STEPHEN FRIEDMAN / KINGS ROAD PRODUCTION 


GABRIEL KAPLAN FAST BREAK 

ASSOCIATE PRODUCER EXECUTIVE PRODUCER SCREENPLAY BY 

JACK GROSSBERG - GERALD FRANKEL SANDOR STERN 

STORY BY DIRECTED BY PRODUCED BY 

MARC KAPLAN - JACK SMIGHT ■ STEPHEN FRIEDMAN 
music by DAVID SHIRE and JAMES Di PASQUALE 

[ORIGINAL SOUNDTRACK ON MOTOWN RECORDS AND TAPES] |PG|PMtMTAl GUPANCESUGGESTED qail 

©1979 Columbia Pictures Industries. Inc. MATT " U1 M *' wo ' ** ,OA , Pictures 

COMING SOON TO A THEATRE NEAR YOU! 












O n Saturday, Jan. 20, in seven south¬ 
ern Michigan counties, 141 state 
law-enforcement officers and 30 special 
agents of the Federal Government moved 
in on a seven-year-old poaching ring, fn 
a classic early-morning-hour raid, 54 per¬ 
sons were arrested and tons of evi¬ 
dence—the carcasses of whitetail deer, 
rabbit, squirrel, duck, pheasant and par¬ 
tridge—were seized and transported to 
the State Fairgrounds in Detroit. 

The raids and arrests resulted from the 
work of three undercover agents who had 
infiltrated the ring. It took them more 
than two years to identify the ring mem¬ 
bers and collect enough evidence to put 
them out of business. The arrests brought 
a halt to a million-dollar operation in 
which thousands of wild animals were 
poached from the southern Michigan 
countryside and taken to Detroit for dis¬ 
tribution. The ring consisted of “kill¬ 
ers"—which is what the actual poachers 
called themselves—collectors, wholesal- 


The Michigan 
massacre 

Federal and state authorities make a big 
bust on a million-dollar poaching ring 


ers, distributors and customers. How 
many thousands of wild animals did they 
kill? An estimated 100,000. How big was 
the ring? According to Michigan Attor¬ 
ney General Frank Kelley, “bigger than 
anything ever seen before in this state or 
in recent U.S. history.” 

When news of the bust was released, 
sportsmen throughout the state were in¬ 
credulous. The report of 1,000 ducks 
taken in a single shoot over a baited pond 


was staggering. A report of a pile of 
pheasant heads four feet high and eight 
feet long, found in a basement, astound¬ 
ed those who had recently hunted pheas¬ 
ant in Michigan. The poachers’claim that 
they could take 100 cottontail rabbits in 
one day was simply not believed by ex¬ 
perienced rabbit hunters. The bragging 
of the so-called ringleader to an under¬ 
cover agent that he had made as much 
as $200,000 a year on the operation fired 
the imagination. 

As it turned out, some of the news¬ 
paper stories were exaggerated. For ex¬ 
ample, the 1,000 ducks in a single day. 
It actually took more than one day to 
kill that many. The ducks were taken 
by illegal methods during both fall and 
spring. Com and a No. I'A steel trap 
placed on top of a muskrat house was 
almost a sure thing. Some of the big¬ 
gest hauls were made out of season on 
baited ponds and marshes, using shot¬ 
guns. These areas were baited with corn 
continued 



This toad of macabre evidence was confiscated in a raid staged by wildlife agents near the town of Stockbridge, Mich, late last month. 
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CONSERVATION continued 


for about two weeks, or until a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of birds had been en¬ 
ticed, Then a few phone calls organized 
a “hunt." A single duck brought the 
ring $1.50 and had a street value at De¬ 
troit meat markets of S4.50, 

Although the pile of pheasant heads 
actually consisted of only about 300. it 
was still an amazing number to Mich¬ 
igan pheasant hunters. According to un¬ 
dercover agents, pheasant was not a big 
item with the ring. There is no way to 
take the birds en masse, and the poach¬ 
ers got only SI.00 a pheasant. They sold 
for $2.50. 

Rabbits were a big item. Based upon 
field observations, the undercover agents 
assert that it is possible for three or four 
men to take 100 cottontail rabbits in a 
single day—especially during the last two 
years when the rabbit cycle has been high 
and ferrets were used to flush rabbits out 
of burrows and brush piles. Then they 
were shotgunned. The use of ferrets is 
so illegal in Michigan that you can’t even 
own one. They can be purchased in 
neighboring Ohio for about $50—a pru¬ 
dent business investment indeed, consid¬ 
ering that each rabbit brought $2.50 to 
the killers. The meat-market price in De¬ 
troit was $5.50—and a skinned rabbit 
rarely weighs more than a pound. 

Whitetail deer were taken at night 
using a spotlight, which freezes the 
animal and offers two glowing green 
eyes for a target. The killers generally 
worked four to a pickup, two in the cab. 
two in the open bed ready to shoot. For 
a whole deer, gutted but not skinned, they 
got $60 to $80. The market value was 
from $100 to $250 depending upon size. 
Venison sold for $4.50 a pound under 
the counter at your friendly neighbor¬ 
hood meat market. The very rich and the 
very poor were paying more for rabbit 
and venison than they would for prime 
sirloin. 

The identification, infiltration and dis¬ 
mantling of the ring was no easy task. 
Late in 1976. both the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Michigan De¬ 
partment of Natural Resources received 
tips that a certain person was involved 
in the sale of wild game. This person 
turned out to be the so-called kingpin, 
who at this writing must remain un¬ 
identified. Let’s call him Mr. Clean. 

DNR Agent Charles Beegle and Fish 
and Wildlife Agent Rick Leach investi¬ 
gated and witnessed enough activity 
around Mr. Clean's garage (which served 


as a processing station) to convince them 
that something big was going on. At this 
juncture George Dahl, chief of DNR law 
enforcement, had the foresight to realize 
that ordinary DNR investigative proce¬ 
dures would only scratch the surface of 
the operation, so he arranged for Beegle 
to go under cover. J. B. Lang, another 
Fish and Wildlife special agent, was re¬ 
sponsible for many of the technical as¬ 
pects of the surveillance, i.e.. setting up 
photographic and electronic recording 
devices, in addition to infiltrating the 
gang and making purchases, along with 
Beegle and Leach. 

“The hardest thing was gaining their 
confidence." Leach says. “After almost 
a year of surveillance, we found out some 
of their favorite hangouts. Then we grew 
beards and started hanging out there 
ourselves.” Beegle posed as a legitimate 
fox trapper, because Mr. Clean also dealt 
in furs. 

A pparently. Leach and Beegle gained 
the confidence of almost everyone 
involved. One year later Leach was run¬ 
ning his own business in competition 
with Mr. Clean, who had a new partner 
named Beegle. At one point. Mr. Clean 
introduced DNR Agent Beegle to Fish 
and Wildlife Agent Leach. Beegle soon 
quit Mr. Clean's ring and went into busi¬ 
ness with Leach. 

“We started the business with mon¬ 
ey out of our own pockets.” Leach says. 
“Then we got some funds appropriated. 
We worked with about $5,000 and end¬ 
ed up $44 in the hole. The problem 
was. we were trying to break about 
even—paying the poachers a good price 
and giving the markets a good price. 
We almost put Mr. Clean out of busi¬ 
ness right there at the end. undercutting 
him like that.” 

It was necessary for the agents to in¬ 
volve themselves in the illegal trade in 
order to compile enough evidence to es¬ 
tablish the enormity of the operation. 
The volume of paperwork involved with 
each sale and purchase, which amounted 
to a written complaint, was stupendous. 

Then another problem arose. In order 
to obtain evidence that the meat mar¬ 
kets were both buying and selling, some¬ 
one had to act as buyer—someone, that 
is, who would testify in court. Lang, who 
is white, undertook the role but found 
that he was regarded suspiciously in the 
predominantly black neighborhood mar¬ 
kets. Enter Howard Hill. Assistant Ref¬ 


uge Manager for Fish and Wildlife, a 
black, who made the purchases with no 
questions asked. 

“We wanted to get someone involved 
in every aspect of the operation except 
for the actual poaching.” says Leach. 

Enter the fourth Fish and Wildlife un¬ 
dercover agent. J. J. Peterson, who. with 
ducks seized in other cases, posed as a 
poacher. Mr. Clean was glad to do busi¬ 
ness with him. 

Beegle. on the other hand, was obliged 
to do some shooting with the boys in 
order to gain their confidence. He also 
put on 40 pounds from "drinking Pabst 
Blue Ribbon beer and Kessler Whisky 
and eating those Vienna Sausages they 
liked so well.” 

In the 15 months of actual participa¬ 
tion, these four agents documented the 
killing, selling, buying and marketing of 
nearly 300 deer. 1.700 squirrels, 4,400 
ducks, and more than 11.000 rabbits. 
One person alone accounted for 1.000 
of these rabbits. 

A decision had to be made as to when 
sufficient evidence had been gathered on 
enough people to ensure that the ring 
would be broken when the raid took 
place. 

"There were probably about 2.000 
people involved with breaking the law.” 
Leach says. "This includes the meat- 
market customers, of course. There were 
a lot of poachers we knew about but just 
couldn’t arrange a buy with. We believe 
we got all the fat cats, especially Mr. 
Clean and his cronies, the guys that went 
out and bought from the poachers." 

As expected, most of the 54 defendants 
pleaded not guilty, and their trials will 
begin in March. However, four pleaded 
guilty and have been sentenced. The first 
two defendants, who like the other two 
were not integral to the case, paid a to¬ 
tal of $216 in fines for the unlawful sale 
of 104 cottontail rabbits, two squirrels 
and a ruffed grouse. They could have got¬ 
ten 90 days in jail. The sale of these an¬ 
imals brought in a little over $250. so. in 
this instance, crime did pay. A third de¬ 
fendant paid $450 in fines for illegal pos¬ 
session and sale of wild rabbits. 

The other sentence was more encour¬ 
aging to outraged Michigan sportsmen. 
Dennis Marshall of Stockbridge. Mich, 
paid a $1,250 fine and got 90 days for 
the sale of five deer. 

DNR Director Howard A. Tanner 
was satisfied with Marshall’s sentence, 
saying that it was "appropriately severe, 
continued 
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“UsTareyton smokers 
would rather Dogfoft 
than fight!” 


Your present filter is only doing 
half the job, because it doesn’t 
have Tareyton’s activated 
charcoal filtration. 

There is no substitute for 
Tareyton lights. 


■ 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 














ITS COMFET1 
ON THE DBA 


First American sport coupe with 
front-wheel drive and transverse engine. 


More cargo volume with rear seat folded down 
than Mustang, Capri, Monza Sport, Starfire, 
Skyhawk, Sunbird, Honda Accord (according to 
M.VM.A. Cargo Volume Index). 

Power hatchback release standard; either not 
offered or an extra-cost option on domestic cars 
mentioned above. 

AM/FM radio and white sidewall radial tires 
standard; optional on domestic cars mentioned. 


EST. MPG/38 HWY. EST. Better fuel economy 
ZjO than Mustang, Capri, Monza Sport, Pontiac 
Sunbird, Olds Starfire, Pontiac Firebird, Chevrolet 
Camaro, Toyota Celica GT* 

Rack and pinion steering standard; not offered 
on Monza, Sunbird, Starfire, Firebird, or Camaro. 










TION IS STILL 
VINGBOARD. 


More interior room than Monza Sport, Celica 
GT Liftback, or VW Scirocco, according to EPA. 


Base-priced hundreds of dollars less than 
Camaro Rally or Berlinetta, Pontiac Firebird, 
Firebird Esprit; more than a thousand dollars less 
than VW Scirocco, Toyota Celica GT, Mazda RX-7, 
or Honda Accord. 


vary depending on speed, weather conditions, 
and trip length. Actual highway mileage will 
probably be lower than the highway estimate. 
California estimates axe lower. 


DODGE 
OMNI024. 


♦These are EPA estimates. Use the estimated 
MPG for comparison purposes. Your mileage may 
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CONSERVATION continued 


reflecting the severity of the crime of 
poaching.” 

Unfortunately, under Michigan stat¬ 
utes, poaching is a misdemeanor. "Game 
laws are designed to deal with individ¬ 
uals. not with a commercial operation 
like we have just seen.” says Tanner. 

Because of the magnitude of the 
poaching ring, the attorney general’s 
office has asked for felony charges against 
many of the remaining defendants wher¬ 
ever possible, setting up what promises 
to be a landmark case in game-law 
violations. The charge is not merely 
possession and sale of wild game, but 
"conspiring to conceal stolen property.” 
the property being wild game stolen from 
the people of Michigan. 

Eleven of the defendants, who are 
charged with illegally selling wild ducks, 
face different charges. Under the Fed¬ 
eral Migratory Bird Treaty Act of 1918, 
the taking of wild ducks with intent to 
sell and the actual sale of ducks are fel¬ 
onies punishable by a maximum fine of 
$2,000. plus two years for each count. If 
you are caught conspiring to sell wild 
ducks, the fine is $10,000, plus five years 
per count. 

One would assume that, in a ring of 
this size, conspiracy convictions should 
not be that hard to come by. Some of 
the defendants have been charged on 
three or four counts; Mr. Clean on 10. 
Beegle and Leach documented the trans¬ 
actions of some 4,400 ducks. 

While the mood at DNR headquarters 
in Lansing is clearly jubilant—“the big¬ 
gest morale boost we’ve had since I’ve 
been here,” Tanner says—over in De¬ 
troit, Leach is more restrained. 

“We have to change,” says the Fish 
and Wildlife agent who was once in the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau. “This is the 
first time conventional investigative tech¬ 
niques have been applied to wildlife en¬ 
forcement. You aren’t going to break a 
commercial ring of this size even with 
an army of uniformed game wardens 
driving around in patrol cars with state 
insignia on the doors. The nature of wild¬ 
life enforcement in this country has to 
shift to in-depth criminal investigation 
and undercover techniques if we are to 
protect our wildlife resources.” 

Since he had been in the business him¬ 
self for several months, did Leach feel 
that Mr. Clean’s brag of making $200,000 
in one year was possible? 

Leach smiled grimly, shook his head 
sadly, and then nodded, yes. end 
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THE PLAYOFF continued 


I didn't feel much pressure the night before the game , 
when the manager told me that even if Guidry went only a 
third of an inning I'd be the next guy out there. But I felt 
the pressure when I actually came into the game. More 
pressure than I’ve ever felt. Even in my personal life. 

—Goose Gossage 


I n the kitchen in upper Manhattan, Luis Tiant appeared 
to be in charge of the Red Sox’ 162nd game of the year. 
Boston had widened a small lead over Toronto to five 
runs, and Tiant’s impeccable control compelled even 
the restless woman roaming through the apartment to stop 
at the kitchen door and admire his performance, as one 
would admire an exquisitely bound volume of dense theo¬ 
logical writing in another language. 

In the bedroom, the Yankees had fallen well behind 
Cleveland and were hitting pop-ups, always a sign late in a 
game that things are out of hand. 

The woman was restless because her quiet Sunday af¬ 
ternoon was being assaulted by the babble of baseball and 
by what she perceived as yet another increase in my fu¬ 
rious tension. She had retreated to the living room to sit sul¬ 
lenly among the Sunday editions of Newsday , The Wash¬ 
ington Post and two interim New York papers born of a 
strike that was now in its eighth week. She had been told 
that this was positively it, that there was no chance that the 
Red Sox would advance past this Sunday afternoon; that 
the baseball season would be over by sundown. She had 
been told that there would never be a repetition of my im¬ 
pulsive flight to Los Angeles after the Yankees’ four-game 
Fenway Park sweep three weeks before. I had simply up 
and left the house during the seventh inning of the last hu¬ 
miliating defeat. I had taken nothing with me but a Visa 
card and $50. I had called home from Ontario, Calif., hav¬ 
ing pulled my Avis Dodge off the road leading to the des¬ 
ert, though I realized it was well after midnight in New 
York. “I am filled with regret,” I said from a phone booth 
without a door. “Over what?” I was asked. 

Her question meant this: Was I filled with regret because 
the Red Sox had lost four consecutive games, or was I filled 
with regret because I had up and left without explanation 
and had not bothered to call until the middle of the night— 
and if you want this relationship to work you're going to 
have to work at it? 

I replied above the roar of traffic from the San Bernar¬ 
dino Freeway that I was regretful about leaving, and about 
my insensitivity and my inability to put baseball in per¬ 
spective. “A trip of this kind,” I said severely, “will never 
happen again.” 

The truth: I was regretful because the Red Sox had lost 
four consecutive games, had blown an enormous lead and 
had handed the championship of the Eastern Division of 
the American League to the Yankees. 

Three weeks later, the phone rang for an hour after the 
Sunday games were over. Congratulations! From Califor¬ 
nia—Palm Springs, Brentwood. San Francisco. From Stam¬ 


ford, Conn, and Bridgehampton, N.Y. From 73rd Street 
and 10th Street in Manhattan. Congratulations! 

Returning from oblivion, the Red Sox had tied for first 
place on the last day of the season, forcing a playoff game 
in Boston the next afternoon. Somehow this development 
had moved people to seek me out with warm feelings, as if 
my control had been as superb as Tiant’s and had con¬ 
tributed to the unexpected Red Sox comeback. My control, 
of course, had vanished after Labor Day, leaving me infu¬ 
riated and melancholy. And yet I accepted congratulations 
that Sunday afternoon as if my behavior during September 
had been exemplary. In fact, I had wept and raged. I had par¬ 
ticipated in two fistfights, had terminated a close friendship 
and had gone out in search of a neighborhood 15-year-old 
who had written red sox stink in orange crayon on the 
back window of my car. I had set out after him with vi¬ 
cious intent, only to return home in a minute or so, mor¬ 
tified. The psychiatrist, whom I immediately sought out, 
said to me, “This is not what a 40-year-old should be doing 
with his time. Comprenez-vous?" 

On the triumphant Sunday evening, I drank Scotch and 
talked long distance. I was asked, “Are you thrilled?” I was 
thrilled. “Can they do it?” I doubted they could. “Are you 
going to the game?" Well, maybe. 

I had actually thought of trying to use my connections as 
a radio broadcaster to round up some kind of entree to Fen¬ 
way Park for the next afternoon, but the prospect of track¬ 
ing down people in their homes on a Sunday night was 
depressing. And there would be the scramble for the air shut¬ 
tle, an endless taxi ride in a Boston traffic jam, no ticket or 
pass left at the press window as promised, and a frantic at¬ 
tempt to reach Bill Crowley, the Red Sox’ cantankerous 
P.R. man, on the phone—“Bill, the pass was supposed to 
have been ... and no one’s seen it and they can't... and is 
there any possibility that I could_” 

No. I would watch at home, alone. I would have the apart¬ 
ment to myself all day. I would stand in the bedroom door¬ 
way and watch with the sound off to avoid Yankee an¬ 
nouncer Phil Rizzuto’s ghastly shrieking. At home, in the 
event of a Red Sox victory, I would be able to accept more 
congratulatory calls, this time for the real thing. “To me, 
it’s the division championship that means the most,” 1 had 
often said reasonably to whoever would listen. “After the di¬ 
vision it’s all dessert.” 

And yet. Had there been a more significant athletic event 
held in this country during my lifetime? The World Series, 
like the Super Bowl, is public theater, designed to enter¬ 
tain. Women and children gather around. Aren’t the colors 
on the field pretty? Isn’t that Howard Baker? 

The NBA playoffs, even the Celtics’ wild triumphs of 
the '60s, are local affairs, presented for small numbers of peo¬ 
ple in the heat of May. And what, after all. can be seriously 
expected of a major professional league that has a hockey 
team in Vancouver? 

It occurred to me that perhaps one event had been as sig¬ 
nificant as the Yankee-Red Sox playoff—the Bobby Thom¬ 
son game of 1951. The circumstances had been similar: a 
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playoff involving intense rivals home-based in relative prox¬ 
imity; personalities that occupied the mind at four in the 
morning; and startling rallies through August and Septem¬ 
ber, the '51 Giants having wiped away a 13'/2-game Dodger 
lead and the '78 Yankees having fought from 14 back of the 
Red Sox. The difference in the two games seemed to be a 
small one: for the Dodgers and Giants it had been the third 
of a three-game playoff; for the Red Sox and Yankees it 
would be one game, sudden death. 

In February, with a cable-television bill, a notice had ar¬ 
rived: COMING ATTRACTIONS. EXCITING BASEBALL ACTION. 
RED SOX BASEBALL ON CHANNEL F. 

The notice had said nothing else, but it had stopped my 
heart. Having lived in New York and having been a Red 
Sox fan since childhood, I had spent hours sitting in parked 
automobiles on the East Side of the city where reception of 
WTIC in Hartford, which carries Red Sox games, was the 
clearest. Eventually I had obtained through a friend in Bos¬ 
ton an unlisted air-check phone number that tied directly 
into WHDH broadcasts. From anywhere in the world one 
could hear whatever it was that WHDH—and, subsequent¬ 
ly, WITS, with a different number—was airing at any mo¬ 
ment of the day or night. WHDH was—just as WITS is— 
the Red Sox flagship station, and one had only to be prepared 


for an exorbitant phone bill to listen to any Boston game, 
or season. Between 1970 and 19771 had spent nearly $15,000 
listening to Red Sox broadcasts. In a hotel in Paris I had 
heard George Scott strike out in Seattle. From my father’s 
home in London I had heard George Scott strike out in De¬ 
troit. From Palm Springs, Calif. I had listened to at least 
100 complete games, attaching the phone to a playback de¬ 
vice that amplified the sound. One could actually walk 
around the room without holding the receiver. One could 
even leave the room, walk down the corridor and into a bath¬ 
room to stare glumly into one’s eyes in a mirror and still 
pick up the faint sound of George Scott slamming into a dou¬ 
ble play in Baltimore. 

The most significant athletic event in my lifetime. 

$15,000 in phone bills. 

Endless Red Sox thoughts on beaches, and in cabs, and 
while watching movies with Anthony Quinn in them. 

And most of the summer of 1978 spent in a darkened 
kitchen with Channel F. 

1 got on the phone to a guy who works at ABC, the net¬ 
work that would televise the playoff game. Their truck was 
up there now, I assumed, with everyone’s credentials in 
order. The guy at ABC owed me $150 and a copy of Frank 
Sinatra’s rare Close to You album that I had lent him for tap¬ 
ing six months before. 

continued 
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The guy at ABC was at home asleep. 

“I’ll try. I’ll do my best.’’ he said, “but it’s slim city.’’ 

He called me at eight in the morning. A press pass would 
be waiting in my name at the front desk of The Ritz Carl¬ 
ton Hotel in Boston. “If anyone asks, you’re with Channel 
7 in New York,” he said. “But you’ve got to be dignified, 
or I’m in the toilet." 

“Have I ever not been dignified?" I asked. 

“Yes," he said. “Yes,” he repeated softly. 

Lou Piniella: We had dinner around eight. Me and Cat¬ 
fish and Thurman. After dinner, we went over to a wa¬ 
tering hole. Daisy Buchanan's. We had a couple of drinks, 
and we talked about the game. I remember that we all 
thought it was ironic justice that these two good teams 
should wind up like this after 162 games. Like it was just 
meant to be. Some of the fans in there, they recognized 
us, and they ribbed us about how we were going to get 
beat and all. But. you know, we all felt pretty confident be¬ 
cause of the series in September when we came up to Fen¬ 
way and beat 'em four straight. We all love to play at 
Fenway Park, and we talked about it that night. 

In the morning 1 got up early, around nine, and had my 
usual breakfast: corned beef hash, three eggs over lightly, 
an order of toast, orange juice. I like to play on a full stom¬ 
ach. It’s just the way I am. 

1 got to the park around noon. I felt nervous, but it's 
good to feel nervous. It puts an edge on things. In the club¬ 
house about 12 guys played cards. It kind of relaxed us. I 
thought about Torrez. I never hit him too well. 

I talked to Zimmer before the game. I wished him good 
luck. He's a very close friend of mine. He lives in Trea¬ 
sure Island, and I live in Tampa. I remember thinking dur¬ 
ing batting practice, what a beautiful autumn day in Bos¬ 
ton. It was a beautiful day. You know? 

“It's a game that blind people would pay to hear," Reggie 
Jackson once said of the prospect of a Frank Tanana-Ron 
Guidry matchup. 

That comment flashed through my mind while I was rid¬ 
ing in a taxi to Fenway Park. The season did, too. Specifics: 
an extra-inning loss to Cleveland in April that concluded a 
Sunday-aftemoon doubleheader at 8:46 p.m.: opening day 
in Chicago, and the next afternoon there: two games in 
Texas a few weeks later. All told, five losses that came in 
the closing inning. Had the Red Sox held on to but one of 
those games, there’d be nothing cooking at Fenway today— 
no tie, no playoff. The Yankees would be scattered across 
the country like the Montreal Expos, and the Red Sox would 
be in a Kansas City hotel lining up tickets for friends. , 

I had bought the papers at The Ritz Carlton after pick¬ 
ing up my pass, but I hadn’t read them and wouldn’t now 
as I approached Kenmore Square. After all, who wanted to 
stare at Ron Guidry’s stats on Storrow Drive? 

I arrived on the field at 1:10, exhilarated, the papers left 
in the taxi, my pass in hand. 

I took a look in the Red Sox dugout. At the far end, Ned 
Martin, the team's chief radio announcer, was fumbling 
with a small cassette recorder while, next to him. Manager 


Don Zimmer waited patiently in silence. I have known Mar¬ 
tin for 15 years and discovered early in our relationship 
that he has no mechanical aptitude. The tap in a kitchen 
sink would break away from its stem at his touch. A zip- 
pered suitcase would open only in the hands of a hotel main¬ 
tenance man. The cassette machine, though it was used 
daijy to tape the pregame show with the manager, was apt 
to defy Martin at any time, before any game. I saw at once 
that it was defying him now. on this most crucial of crucial 
afternoons. 

Crouching on the top step of the dugout. I stared down 
at the two men. Perhaps three minutes elapsed, enough 
time for Zimmer to take notice of me. “Who’s that?" he 
said to Martin, who was tangled in the tape of a broken 
cassette. 

/Ned looked up. "Holy Christ." he said, aware that some¬ 
one who knew him well was scrutinizing his difficulties. 

“I’ll deal with you later.” I said to him. 

“Christ,” Ned repeated, an utterance that to this day re¬ 
mains the first word on the last pregame program that Mar¬ 
tin. a Red Sox announcer for 18 years, would conduct on 
the team’s radio network. 

Munson was hitting. Around the batting cage were the 
faces of the New York press, and those of some Boston writ¬ 
ers I had gotten to know through the years. One of the Bos¬ 
ton writers told me that moments earlier, in the clubhouse, 
Carl Yastrzemski had confided that he was “damned 
scared.” A New York broadcaster, who was there only for 
the pleasure of it, said to me somewhat confidentially, “This 
is a gala occasion.” 

Always, when I think of baseball games that have been 
played, I see them as if they had taken place in the light of 
day. I have spent a lot of time mentally reshuffling two-hit- 
ters and leaping catches that occurred at 10 or 11 in the eve¬ 
ning, so that they return to me grandly in afternoon sun¬ 
shine. The fact that baseball is part of my daily procedure, 
like getting up for work or eating lunch, inspires me to con¬ 
jure up sunlight for its illumination. 

Forty-five minutes before the 2:30 start, I realized as I 
looked around the park that in all my years of journeying 
to Fenway, on all the summer afternoons spent peacefully 
in the many comers of the stadium, I had never experi¬ 
enced a day of such clarity, of such gentleness. Fluffy cirrus 
clouds appeared to have arrived by appointment. The tem¬ 
perature of 68° was unaccompanied by even the slightest 
trace of wind, which made the day seem 10° warmer than it 
was. For such a majestic encounter there had been pro¬ 
vided, despite a less-than-optimistic forecast the night be¬ 
fore, a shimmering neutral Monday, as if God, recognizing 
the moment, had made some hasty last-minute adjustments. 
It was the afternoon of my imagination, the handpicked sun¬ 
lit hours during which my perpetual baseball game had al¬ 
ways been played. 

After a while I made my way up to the press room, 
which is on the roof of the stadium, behind the press box 
and the three enclosed rows of seats that stretch down both 
foul lines. They had been desirable seats to me as a child, be¬ 
cause they allowed easy access to foul balls. One had only 
to lurk in the doorway of one of those roof boxes and await 
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the inevitable. Other lurkers in other doorways were the 
competition —kids my age, ready to spring into action. 

“Here it comes!” 

We were off. Under or over a green railing (now red). 
Across the roof to the brick wall. A slide, a leap, a grapple. 
A major league baseball in your pocket; if not this time, the 
next. You always had a shot at getting one on that roof. If I 
competed 50 times, and surely that is a conservative guess, 
I emerged from my adolescence with at least 15 souvenirs— 
and one chipped tooth (the railing). 

Before entering the press room, 1 looked around for a mo¬ 
ment. I could see myself outside doorway 25-27 wearing a 
Red Sox cap. Oh. how quiet it had been when I raced 
across the top of Fenway Park— just those other feet and 
the whistling wind shooing me ever so gradually through 
the years to this very afternoon, to this very press room 
that I had aspired to for so long, to the tepid piece of ham 
and half a ring of pineapple that I would be served, to the un¬ 
expected sight of Phil Rizzuto making his way toward my 
table. 

“You huckleberry,” he said to me with a smile. “I heard 
what you said.” 

The morning before, on my radio program in New York, 
I had spoken harshly of Rizzuto’s announcing. "He is shrill,” 


I had said, which is true. “He roots in an unfair and un¬ 
acceptable way for the Yankees,” which is true. 

“I heard you,” Rizzuto repeated, extending his hand. 
“You got a nice calm show. I like it.” he continued, sur¬ 
prising me. 

Rizzuto is a charmer, an attractive, graying man with 
the eyes of a child. One imagines that his attention span out¬ 
side a baseball park is short, but one would like to be in¬ 
cluded in whatever spare moments he has available. My 
distaste for his broadcasts was muted at once by the warmth 
of his radical innocence. Getting up from my seat. I touched 
his cheek in friendship. I had never met Rizzuto before and 
had often imagined myself dressing him down before a large 
and approving assembly. Instead, when he departed to make 
his way to the radio booth. I found myself regretting the 
fact that I hadn’t told him that I had never come upon a bet¬ 
ter or more exciting shortstop. Never. 

Mike Torrez: / had my usual breakfast, just tea and a 
piece of toast. / don V like to pitch on a full stomach. 

As I drove to the park, I thought about a couple of 
games during the year. After those games I had thought 
that I didn’t want them to be the deciding thing. Like a 
game in Toronto that Jim Wright pitched. It was extra in- 
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nings. We got a few guys on. I think 
with no outs. We couldn’t score and we 
got beat. And there was a game in Cleve¬ 
land when we came back with four in 
the ninth. Yaz hit a homer, but we blew 
it. You think about those things. 

When 1 was warming up in the bull¬ 
pen I felt good. 1 had good motion. I 
didn’t throw hard until the last two min¬ 
utes. 1 looked over at Guidry and waved 
to him. I wished him good luck and all 
that. He did the same to me. And I 
thought about Rivers and Munson. 
They're the keys. And then the national 
anthem was played. And then we start¬ 
ed to play. 

A photographers’ box is suspended be¬ 
neath the roof seats 
along the first-base 
line. One descends a 
metal ladder that is 
difficult to negotiate. 

One stands through¬ 
out the game, because 
the early arrivals have 
captured the few fold¬ 
ing chairs scattered 
around. 

As Mickey Rivers, 
the first batter, ap¬ 
proached the plate. I 
said out loud to no 
one, “If Torrez gets 
Rivers right here, the 
Red Sox will win.” I 
have a tendency to 
think and speak such 
notions. “If this light 
turns green by the 
time I count three. I won’t catch the flu 
all winter." 

Rivers walked on four pitches and 
promptly stole second. “If Torrez gets out 
of this with only one run. the Red Sox 
have a shot.” I said aloud. 

Torrez got out of it unscored upon, 
striking out Munson with commanding 
determination. I was elated. My hands 
were shaking. I moved to the right cor¬ 
ner of the box and stood by myself in a 
small puddle of water left over from a 
rainstorm the night before. 

Instilled in me from childhood is an 
awful fear that Whitey Ford created: the 
fear not only of not winning, but of not 
even scoring, of not even stroking a mod¬ 
est fly ball to an outfielder. Grounders 
and strikeouts, and the game would be 


over in an hour and 40 minutes. Done 
and done. 

Ron Guidry is a slim man with shock¬ 
ing velocity and a devastating slider. One 
does not imagine that one’s team will de¬ 
feat Guidry, or score on Guidry, or make 
even the smallest contact with Guidry’s 
pitches. What caught my eye in the first 
three innings as I hung above the field, 
clasping my hands together to prevent 
the shaking, was that the Red Sox were 
not futilely opposing him. The outs were 
long outs. The hitters were getting good 
wood on the ball. 

I was astounded when Yaz connected 
with an inside fastball for a leadofT sec¬ 
ond-inning homer, a blast that from my 
vantage point looked foul. Fisk and Lynn 


followed with fly-ball outs. Lynn’s drive 
propelled to deep centerfield. I reasoned 
that Guidry, after all, was working on 
only three days’ rest, that he was a frag¬ 
ile guy, that maybe there was a shot at 
him. ... Maybe there was a shot at him. 

Torrez was getting stronger as the 
game moved along. When the fourth in¬ 
ning began, my nerves were so jumbled 
that I felt it impossible to continue stand¬ 
ing in that puddle staring out at the field. 
I wanted to break away from it. soften 
its colors, lower its volume. 

I climbed up the metal ladder and went 
into the men’s room, a separate little 
building with one long urinal and two 
filthy sinks above which was written in 
large, well-formed blue Magic Marker let¬ 
ters and numbers, fate is against ’78. 


In the press room the ABC telecast 
was playing to an empty house. 1 sat 
down to watch an inning or so and was 
joined a moment later by Ned Martin, 
whose partner, an amiable, childlike man 
named Jim Woods, was handling the 
fourth. Woods’ usual innings were the 
third, fourth and seventh. Knowing of 
this arrangement, I had hoped for Ned’s 
appearance. Someone so close to it all. 
so immersed in it all for so many years, 
would have the answer. He would re¬ 
assure me, calm me down. 

“Well,” I said. 

“Torrez,” he said. 

“Do you think?” 

“Can’t tell.” 

Ned is usually more loquacious than 
he was that afternoon. 
He is as articulate and 
as creative a sports- 
caster as there is in the 
country. He is often 
poetic and moving. 
“The Yankee score is 
up,” he had observed 
late in September 
from Toronto, where 
scores remain only 
momentarily on the 
electric board. "Soon 
it will be gone.” he 
had continued in his 
usual quiet tone. “It 
will flash away like a 
lightning bug into the 
moist and chilly Ca¬ 
nadian night.” 

From Chicago a 
number of seasons 
ago—I wrote it down at the time: “The 
dark clouds approaching from beyond 
leftfield look to be ambling across the sky 
in no apparent hurry. They know what 
trouble they are and are teasing the 
crowd with their distant growl." 

We sat in silence through the rest of 
the inning. 

"Well.” I said finally, hoping for an en¬ 
couraging word. 

“You never know,” Ned said. 

I walked him back toward the radio 
booth. On the catwalk outside the vis¬ 
itors’ radio booth. Buddy LeRoux, one 
of the Red Sox’ new owners, was in con¬ 
versation with two men wearing dark 
suits. I heard LeRoux use the word “cau¬ 
tious.” He, too, was wearing a suit, pin¬ 
striped and ill-fitting. It was a baggy gar- 
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ment that did not complement a man of 
position. 

I studied his eyes. This same fellow, 
with a younger, pudgier face, had, as the 
Celtics' trainer, sat next to Red Auer¬ 
bach throughout my adolescence, attend¬ 
ing thoughtfully to some of the heroes of 
my youth. His face is lined now. his de¬ 
meanor formal, suggesting high finance. 
An owner. What did he know of shaky 
hands and midnight calls from Ontario, 
Calif.? There he was in conference, hav¬ 
ing missed the fourth inning—or so I 
imagined. 1 thought: If an owner can take 
the fourth inning ofT. what is so impor¬ 
tant about it all, anyway? 

I returned to the puddle for the fifth 
and sixth innings. The Yankees stirred 
around against Torrez, but didn’t break 
through. The Red Sox sixth produced a 
run on a line single by Jim Rice. 

ft also produced the play that changed 
the game. 

Fred Lynn came to bat with two run¬ 
ners on, two outs and a 2-0 Red Sox 
lead. It was clear that Guidry was not 
overpowering. With Torrez so formida¬ 
ble. another run might put the game 
away. At that moment, it seemed pos¬ 
sible to me that the Red Sox would ac¬ 
tually win. that the nightmare would end 
at last. 

I paced half the length of the photog¬ 
raphers’ box. With every pitch I moved 
a few feet to my right or left, winding up 
at the foot of the ladder for Guidry’s 3-2 
delivery. 

Ron Guidry: I was a little tired and my 
pitches were up. I threw him a slider on 
the inside. He must have been guessing 
inside, because he was way out in front 
of it and pulled it. 

LOU Piniella: Guidry wasn't as quick 
as usual. Munson told me that his break¬ 
ing ball was hanging, so I played Lynn 
a few steps closer to the line than usual. 

I saw the ball leave the bat and then I 
lost it in the sun. I went to the place 
where I thought the ball would land. I 
didn't catch it cleanly , but kind of in 
the top of my glove. It would have short- 
hopped to the wall and stayed in play. 
Without any doubt two runs would have 
scored. But it was catchable. 

I watched the ball, trying to judge how 
deep it was hit. I realized it didn’t quite 
continued 
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The Interwoven Man 


socks appeal. 

The man who wants to step out dressed for success steps 
into Interwoven Spoilers . Smooth, sleek; the quality dress 
sock in all the most attractive colors. Once you pull 
them up they stay up. Unless she pulls them down. Because 
the Interwoven Alan has socks appeal. 

Xttterwovett 
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Our Ultimate Option 

Ford Motor Company's 
Extended Service Plan 

Extends protection from unexpected repair bills 
to 36 months...or 36,000 miles. 


Air conditioning: compressor, 
condenser, and evaporator. 



...with a special low price for 1979 small cars. 















At Ford Motor Company, 
we know that the best way to 
sell you another Ford, Mercury, 
or Lincoln car is to keep you 
happy with the one you have. 
And one way we can do that is 
to offer you our Extended 
Service Plan. Nearly half-a- 
million owners of Ford Motor 
Company cars have enjoyed 
the freedom from worry it 
offers them. And now, there's a 
special low price of $100 to 
cover small cars. 

Here’s what the Extended 
Service Plan has to offer you. 

It's backed by 
Ford Motor Company, and 
honored by more than 
6,400 Ford and Lincoln- 
Mercury dealers all over 
the U.S. and Canada. 
Ford’s Extended Service 
Plan picks up where your new 
car limited warranty leaves off. 
It is a service contract between 
you, and Ford Motor Company. 

Because the Plan is backed 
by the factory itself, you are 
protected at over 6,400 Ford or 
Lincoln-Mercury dealers in 
North America, just go to your 
selling dealer. If, however, you 
bought your car, in say, Des 
Moines and you need repairs 
in Atlanta, just bring your car 
in to any Ford Motor Company 
dealer, show your special 
identification card, and you 
will be taken care of. 

What it covers. 

Briefly, it covers parts and 
labor for repair of defects in 
the major parts of the entire 
power train, certain steering 
system parts, front suspension 
(except alignment), drive axle, 
the basic electrical system, 
brakes (except for lining, pads, 
rotors, and drums), and factory- 
installed air conditioning (parts 
in illustration). If you nor¬ 
mally use and properly care 
for your car, and perform the 
routine maintenance called for 
in the Owner’s Manual, your 
new Ford Motor Company 


vehicle is protected from the 
high cost of repair bills up to 
3 years or 36,000 miles from 
the date of delivery, whichever 
comes first. You pay only the 
first $25 per covered repair visit. 

Available to owners of 
new Ford Motor Company 

cars, vans, light trucks 
... and also fleet 
and leased cars. 

Whether you own a single 
car or fleet, or whether you 
lease a single car or fleet, you 
pay the same low amount for 
an Extended Service Plan. 

See the pricing schedule for 
details. You can pay either all 
at once, or as part of your 
monthly car payments. 

You have up to 6 months 
to register. 

If you have already bought 
your new car and it hasn’t 
exceeded 12,000 miles, you can 
still get the Plan up to 180 days 
from the time you took delivery. 


Here's all it costs. 

Car covered 

Suggested 

Price 


Fiesta, Pinto, Bobcat, 
Mustang and Capri 
(except Turbo), Fairmont, 
Zephyr. 

$165 

$100 

Effective 

2/12/79 

Mustang and Capri 
(Turbo), Courier, 
Ranchero, F-100—F-350 
(4x2) light trucks, 
Econoline, Granada, 
Monarch, Cougar, 

Cougar XR-7, LTD II. 
Thunderbird. 

S210 


Ford LTD, Mercury 
Marquis, Bronco, F-100— 
F-350 (4x4) light trucks. 

$235 


Ford Club Wagons. 

$270 


Lincoln, Mark V, Versailles. $285 

You also pay the first S25 per covered repair 
visit. Extended Service Plan not available in 
Nebraska or Rhode Island. 


You get 

car rental coverage. 

Under the new car Plan, if 
your car should be out of use 
overnight while being repaired 


for problems covered, you get 
a car rental allowance of up to 
$15 a day (you pay any mileage 
charge) for up to 5 days. This 
feature applies during the 
initial warranty as well as the 
extended period. 

There's also a Plan 
for Ford-built used cars. 

You can be protected with a 
used car Extended Service Plan 
if you register for it at the time 
you buy your eligible recent 
model Ford-built used car. This 
plan protects you for up to 12 
months or 12,000 miles, which¬ 
ever comes first, although 
coverage is not extended 
beyond 60,000 miles. The 
covered repairs are the same 
(no rental car), and the cost is 
even lower than for a new car. 

It could pay for itself 
the first time you need it. 

With today’s inflation and 
the high cost of major repairs 
everywhere, your Extended 
Service Plan could very easily 
pay for itself on your first visit 
to your dealer's service center. 
That means that when you buy 
a Plan, you also buy a lot of 
peace of mind. So see your 
Ford or Lincoln-Mercury dealer 
for details. You'll find out how 
confident we are about the 
quality of our cars... and how 
confident you can be when you 
buy one. 

Ask your Ford or Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer about the 
Extended Service Plan. 

It protects you from 
unexpected repair bills. 



Another Better Idea from 
Ford Motor Company. 












THE PLAYOFF continued 


have it. but I envisioned a double. Pi- 
niella seemed confused. I wanted the two 
runs. I felt 4-0 in my heart. 

Piniella’s catch was an indignity. He 
had appeared bollixed and ofT-balance, 
lurching about under the glaring sun in 
the rightfield corner. That Lynn had un¬ 
leashed so potent a smash and would go 
unrewarded, that /would go unrewarded, 
that the game itself would remain within 
the Yankees' reach, struck me as an om¬ 
inous signal that things would not, after 
all. work out in the end. The game and 
the season—the losses in Toronto, Butch 
Hobson's floating bone chips, Rick Bur¬ 
leson’s injury just before the All-Star 
break, a thousand things that had cre¬ 
ated this day in the first place—all had 
spun through the early autumn sky with 
the ball that Lynn had struck, the ball 
that Piniella held in his bare right hand 
all the way in from rightfield. across the 
diamond, through the third-base coach’s 
box and into the dark sanctuary of the 
visitors’ dugout. He had caught it, he 
had held on to it. he held it even now, sit¬ 
ting there on the bench. The play could 
not be called back. The score still stood 
at 2-0. 

In the top of the seventh inning 1 went 
into the solitary phone booth on the first- 
base side of the roof. I dialed my secret 
air-check number, realizing it was the 
first time 1 had ever sought it out as a 
local investment. 

It was a Jim Woods inning, which 
frightened me all the more. Woods, like 
a child fumbling with a lie, cannot hide 
the truth of any Red Sox situation. One 
can tell immediately if Boston is in a fa¬ 
vorable or thorny position, if the game 
is lost or won, or even tied. 

Even with a 2-0 lead. Woods was som¬ 
ber. For Pittsburgh, New York, St. Louis, 
Oakland and Boston. Woods had been 
broadcasting baseball games ever since 
Dwight Eisenhower's presidency. The 
importance of Piniella’s catch had not 
eluded him. Then he was presented with 
singles by Chris Chambliss and Roy 
White that brought the lead run to the 
plate. I had dialed in for the security of 
the radio’s familiar rhythm and was sud¬ 
denly faced with potential disaster. 

I hung up on Woods and ran back to 
the photographers' box, taking the steps 
of the ladder two at a time. Jim Spencer 
was pinch-hitting for the Yankees. I re¬ 
membered a Spencer home run earlier 


in the year. Could it have been against 
the Angels? Jim Spencer, of all people. 
Spencer hit the ball fairly well to left, 
but Yaz was with it all the way. 

Two outs. 

Bucky Dent. 

I had a fleeting thought that, through 
the years, Yankee shortstops had hurt the 
Red Sox at the plate. Inconsequential 
men—Fred Stanley, Gene Michael, Jim 
Mason—no power, .230 hitters. Short¬ 
stops. 

Bucky Dent. 

I leaned way over the railing, as if try¬ 
ing to catch a foul ball hit just below 
me. I was motionless, except for my shak¬ 
ing hands. 

Dent fouled the second pitch off his 
shin. 

Delay. 

I studied Torrez. He stood behind the 
mound rubbing up the new ball. He did 
not pace, he did not turn to examine the 
outfield. He just rubbed up the new ball 
and stared in at Dent, who was bent over 
to the left of the plate, his shin being 
cared for. 

Mike Torrez: I lost some of my con¬ 
centration during the delay. It was about 
four minutes, but it felt like an hour. I 
had thought that they'd pinch-hit for 
Dent with maybe Jay Johnstone or Cliff 
Johnson. I felt good. I just wanted to 
get going. That first inning really helped. 
My concentration was there, especially 
on Munson. During the delay, I thought 
slider on the next pitch. But Fisk and 
me were working so well together, I went 
along with his call for a fastball. When 
Dent hit it, I thought we were out of the 
inning. I started to walk off the mound. 
I could see Yaz patting his glove. 

I watched, hanging over the railing. 1 had 
seen too many fly balls from the roof seats 
on the first-base side to be fooled now. 
This fly ball by a Yankee shortstop with 
an aching shin was clearly a home run. I 
had no doubt from the start. 

When the ball struck the net. Ya- 
strzemski’s whole body trembled for an 
instant. Then he froze, every muscle 
drawn tight in excruciating frustration. 

1 said out loud, “God. no! God. no!” 

In minutes the Yankees had scored an¬ 
other run. 

I climbed the ladder and walked slow¬ 
ly to the press room. I went into the lav¬ 


atory, closed the door to the one stall 
and sat on the toilet with my head in my 
hands, wishing there was a lid on the 
seat. It was entirely quiet, as if I were 
alone in the stadium. 

“You are emotionally penniless,” a girl 
had shouted at me years before from be¬ 
hind a slammed and locked bathroom 
door. 

That is what came into my mind in 
my own locked cubicle. 

I also thought to leave the park, to 
take a walk, to just go away. Instead I de¬ 
cided to change locations, to venture to 
the far reaches of the leftfield roof, out 
near the wall. 

A couple of kids were running mind¬ 
lessly around, chasing each other as if 
they were on a beach. They pushed their 
way through clusters of writers and pho¬ 
tographers who were all standing, be¬ 
cause there were no seats to be had. I 
sat down on the roof and crossed my 
legs. 1 was no more than a foot from the 
lip. which was unprotected by a railing 
or other barrier. 

The wind had picked up. Shadows 
dominated the field, except in right and 
right center. I noticed that the clouds 
were just a bit thicker. A rain delay. 
Would the game revert to the last com¬ 
plete inning? A seven-hour delay and 
finally a decision. Red Sox win 2-0. I 
saw it as the only possibility. It had to 
rain right at this moment. Torrentially. 
Monumentally. Before the new Yankee 
pitcher could complete this last of the 
seventh. The new Yankee pitcher was 
Gossage, and Bob Bailey was preparing 
to pinch-hit against him. 

Bob Bailey! 

I bowed my head. 

Goose Gossage: When I saw Bailey 
coming up. I said to myself, with all re¬ 
spect to Bob, “Thank you. ” 

Bailey looked at strike three and went 
away, out of my life, off the team, out of 
the league, out of the country, away, 
away. 

Reggie Jackson homered in the eighth. 

I affected bemusement as I watched him 
round the bases. 1 thought: Let’s see, just 
for the fun of it, how big it’s going to be. 
What does it matter, anyway? It’s only a 
game. 

Official bemusement on the leftfield 
roof. 

continued 
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Energy for a strong America. 


How Exxon is using the 
Gulf Stream to save energy. 

Saving energy is as important to Exxon as it is to you. That's why Exxon tankers 
are sailing in the Gulf Stream whenever they're headed north. The Gulf Stream 
is a mighty "river in the ocean " that flows up from the Gulf of Mexico 
along the US. East Coast. Using data from a U.S. Government satellite, 

Exxon tankers are able to conserve energy by traveling 
precisely within its shifting currents on the way 
north, and avoiding them when 
sailing south. 


1. Heat-sensitive 
satellite instruments 
locate the Gulf Stream's 
warmest waters 
where the currents 
are strongest. 




2 Satellite reports 
help northbound 
Exxon tankers ride the 
Gulf Stream's fast- 
moving currents to 
save fuel. 


3 Southbound 
Exxon tankers use 
the satellite position 
data to save fuel 
by avoiding strong 
northward currents 
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THE PLAYOFF continued 


A leadolTdouble by Jerry Remy in the 
bottom of the eighth. How nice. 

A Rice fly-ball out. 

Five outs left. It’s only a game. 

Three consecutive singles. 

The score was 5-4. Yankees' favor, 
with Red Sox runners on first and sec¬ 
ond. Hobson and Scott, two righthanded 
hitters, would now face the righthanded 
Gossage. My bemusement vanished. I 
stood. 

I felt that Hobson had a real crack at 
it. that he is a good two-strike hitter and 
that he would surely be hitting with two 
strikes before very long. I felt that if 
they let Scott hit 1 would leap from the 
roof in a suicidal protest. The Boomer 
vs. Gossage was too pathetic for me even 
to contemplate. 

Hobson’s fly-ball out to right set up 
the Boomer vs. Gossage. 1 did not leap 
from the roof. I sat down and rested my 
chin on my knees. I believe 1 smiled at 
the Boomer. I know I said aloud. “Sur¬ 
prise me. baby.” 

The Boomer did not surprise. Gossage 
look only a minute or so to strike him 
out. 

1 remained motionless as the teams 
changed sides and as they played the top 
of the ninth, about which I can remem¬ 
ber little. It seems to me that Paul Blair 
got a hit and Dick Drago pitched. There 
was base running of some kind, activity 
around second. I know there was no scor¬ 
ing. 

Just before the start of the last of the 
ninth. I imagined myself swimming in 
an enormous pool. I was in the desert in 
early summer. I thought that it was the 
dry heat that enabled me to move through 
the water so rapidly. I hardly had to move 
my arms or legs in order to cover the 
length of the pool. It was possible to swim 
forever. 

I spotted Dwight Evans striding quick¬ 
ly. intensely to the plate. For whom was 
he hitting? 

He was hitting for Frank Duffy, who 
had replaced Jack Brohamer. who had 
been hit for by Bailey. Duffy had played 
third in the lop of the ninth, and 1 hadn't 
even noticed. 

Evans was hitting for Duffy. 

Why hadn't Evans come to bat instead 
of Bailey in the seventh? 

And where was Garry Hancock? A 
lefthanded hitter, a slim Gary Geiger 


kind of guy. Where was Garry Hancock? 

It looked to me as if Evans nearly got 
ahold of one. He missed, by God knows 
how small a portion of the ball, and flied 
routinely to left. 

Gossage walked Burleson as if it had 
been his intention. That would give Rice 
a turn at bat, providing Remy stayed out 
of the double play. 

Remy lined a shot to right. My thought 
was ... double play. Piniella catches the 
ball and throws to Chambliss with Bur¬ 
leson miles off first. 

Lot Piniella: / didn't want the bull hit 
to me. It was a nightmare out there in 
the sun. I kept telling Blair in center to 
help me. When Remy hit it. I saw it for 
a second and then lost it. I knew it would 
bounce, so I moved back three steps to 
prevent it from bouncing over me to the 
wall. I moved to my left a piece. I de¬ 
coyed Burleson. I didn't want him to 
know I couldn't sec it. If Burleson had 
tried for third, he would have been out. 
There's no doubt about it. My throw was 
accurate and, for me, it had good stuff 
on it. 

Jlkky Remy: I think Burleson did 100% 
the right thing. It would have been very 
close at third. He had to play it safe. I 
knew I had a hit, but Rick had to hold 
up for just a moment between first and 
second. So why gamble? 

I knelt on the roof. I thought, is this ac¬ 
tually happening? First and second, one 
out, last of the ninth. And Rice and Yaz. 
Is this actually happening? 

Goose Gossage: I tried to calm myself 
down by thinking of the mountains of 
Colorado, the mountains that I love. I 
thought that the worst thing that could 
happen to me was that I'd be in those 
mountains tomorrow. I had once hiked 
to a lake in the mountains. It was really 
quiet. I had pictured seats on the moun¬ 
tainsides. Thousands and thousands of 
seats looking down on a ball held next 
to the lake. / imagined myself pitch¬ 
ing in front of all those people in the 
mountains. 

I didn't think Yastrzemski had a chance. 

I thought about it being late in the day. 
about his being fatigued, about how he 


wouldn’t get around on Gossage’s fast¬ 
ball. My hopes rode with Rice. 

Lou Piniella: /played Rice in right cen¬ 
ter, not deep. It cut the angle of the sun. 
I saw the ball clean. I caught it maybe 
25 feel from the fence. 

Goose Gossage: When I was warming 
up before I came in in the seventh, I 
imagined myself pitching to Yaz with 
two outs in the ninth. The Red Sox would 
have a couple guys on base , and it would 
be Yaz and me. When it turned out that 
way, I thought, here it is. It was ESP. 
Really. I'm not kidding. 

I screamed at Yaz from the leftfield roof. 
“Bunt, goddam it!” I even waved my 
arms, thinking that I might catch his eye. 
He’d call time out and wander out to left- 
field. “What did you say?” he’d shout 
up at me. “Bunt!” I'd yell back. "Inter¬ 
esting.” he’d say. 

Then Yaz would Jay down a beauty. 
Burleson, who had taken third after 
Rice's fly ball, would easily score the ty¬ 
ing run. 

Carl Yastrzemski. nearly my age. 

I gazed down at him through tears. 

I thought: Freeze this minute. Freeze 
it right here. How unspeakably beautiful 
it is. Everyone, reach out and touch it. 


1979 BOSTON RED SOX 
EXHIBITION SCHEDULE 

3/8—Detroit at Lakeland, 1:30 
3/9—Detroit at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/10—Atlanta at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/11 - W. Sox at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/12- Mots at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/13—Montreal at Daytona, 1:30 
3/14—W. Sox at Sarasota, 1:30 
3/15—Mets at St. Petersburg. 1:30 
3/16—Phila. at Clearwater, 1:30 
3/17—Detroit at Winter Haven. 1:30 
3/18—Minn, at Orlando, 1:30 
3/19 —Toronto at Dunedin, 1:30 
3/20—Cine, at Winter Haven. 1:30 
3/21 —Detroit at Lakeland, 8:00 
3/22—Yankees at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/23—Montreal at Winter Haven. 1:30 
3/24—W. Sox at Sarasota, 1:30 
3/25—Cine, at Tampa, 1:30 
3/26—Houston at Cocoa, 1:30 
3/27—Dodgers at Vero Beach, 1:30 
3/28—W. Sox at Winter Haven. 1:30 
3/29—Detroit at Lakeland, 8:00 
3/30—St. Louis at Winter Haven, 1:30 
3/31— Minn, at Winter Haven, 1:30 
4/1—St. Louis at St. Petersburg. 1:30 
4/2—Phila. at Winter Haven, 1:30 
4/3—Detroit at Winter Haven, 12:30 

END 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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After you shave 
it off, get it on. 



".. .Tred 2, an unusual 
company that started with 
an investment of $37 in 
1972 and now grosses $6 
million annually.... is the 
brainchild of Rory Fuerst, 
who was thinking of going 
into the fastfood business 
until he happened to notice 
how many people were 
wearing tennis shoes in 
need of new soles. He 
gathered up some old ten¬ 
nis shoes and used his 
mother's oven to heat the 
soles to 375° so he could 
remove them. When the 
odor permeated the sub¬ 
stantial family residence, 
Fuerst took over a guest¬ 
house and used infrared 
lamps to loosen the soles 
from the shoes, which he 
had hung on ski poles." 


English Leather" Soft After Shave 
treats your face softly. So different 
from after shaves that slap and 
sting! This smooth, moisturizing 
conditioner comforts and soothes 
skin that’s sensitive from shaving. 



Helps you face up to the harsh 
effects of sun, wind and weather. 
And leaves you refreshingly scented 
with clean, crisp English Leather. 

Wear English Leather.. or wear 
nothing at all. 


SAVE 25' 

Get 25 e off on 
English Leather 
Heavy Duty Hand 
Cream. Leaves a 
man s rough, red, 
chapped hands 
smooth, soothed, 
never sticky. With 
that great English 
Leather scent. 



One man, one scent. 


Where did this appear?Time? 
Business Week? People? No, it's 
from Sole Support, a piece in 
Sports Illustrated's Scorecard, 
where the news of sports is wide 
and varied. 



We are sports in print. 
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FOR THE 


A roundup of the 


pro basketball Miami* D i ' n Ic i.tcr Washing 
ion. which had won five straight and 13 of its lost 16. 
; lost ihrcc of four. Aficr dropping a 107-99 decision lo 
second-place Philadelphia, the Bullets edged San Di¬ 
ego 138-136 in double overtime despite a 45-point per- 
refinance by the Clippers' Lloyd Free. They then lost 
119-108 to Phoenix and 109-103 to Golden State. War¬ 
rior Guard Phil Smith, who hud scored 20 points in 15 
minutes, suffered a ruptured Achilles tendon in the sec¬ 
ond period and will be sidelined for the remainder of 
the season. He had started 305 consecutive games, the 
longest current streak in the NBA. at the time he was 
hurt Washington maintained its five-game lead as Phil¬ 
adelphia also lost three of four. Cleveland beat the 76ers 
113-100. and Central Division leader Kansas City up¬ 
ended them twice, 108-106 and 119-104. The Cavs 
also had a 127-117 win over New York, which has lost 
six in a row and fallen into the Atlantic cellar. Seattle 
snapped a four-game losing streak with a 116-104 de¬ 
feat of Atlanta, then beat Phoenix 119-104 and moved 
back into first in the Pacific Division, two games ahead 
of Los Angeles, which was 0-3 Sonic Dennis Johnson 
pumped in a season-high 30 points against Phoenix, 
while the Suns' Walter Davis, who finished with seven 
points, failed to score in double figures for the first lime 
in 138 regular-season games. Three San Antonio wins 
coupled with two Houston losses enabled the Spurs to re¬ 
gain sole possession of the top spot in the Central Di¬ 
vision The Rockets beat Portland 119-116 but were 
knocked off by Detroit and Indiana, which were both un¬ 
beaten. Kevin Porter, who had 19 points and 15 assists 
in the Pistons' 111-107 victory over Denver, finished 
with 20 and 19 in a 110-96 win over Houston. For the 
Pacers, who have won nine of their last 12. the 124-120 
defeat of Houston was the second of four victories in 
which five players averaged in double figures. 

BOATING—OBSESSION, skippered by Steve Nichols, 
won the fourth race of the SORC series over a 135- 
mile triangular course off Miami (page 441. 

BOWLING—TOMMY HUDSON defeated Gary Dickin¬ 
son 270-22S to win a S90.000 PBA tournament in Ster¬ 
ling Heights. Mich. 

DOGS— CH. OAK TREE'S IRISHTOCRAT. a 4-ycar- 
old Irish water spaniel owned by Anne Sncllmg of Ot¬ 
tawa. won best-of-show at the Westminster show in 
Madison Square Garden. He was the first of his breed 
lo win the top prize in the show's 103-year history 

GOLF—BRL'CE LIETZKE shot a 15-undcr-par 265 to 
win the 5250.000 Tucson Open by two strokes over 
Tom Watson. Buddy Gardner and Jim Thorpe 



week Feb. 12-18 


AMY ALCOTT defeated Sandra Post on the third ex¬ 
tra hole to win a $100,000 LPGA tournament in North 
Miami Beach. They finished regulation play at 285. three 
under par. 

PRO HOCKEY -\HL. Adams Division leader Boston, 
which had won just four of its last 13 games before the 
league's break for its series with the Soviet National 
Team, suffered a winless week. The Rangers didn't al¬ 
low the Bruins a shot on goal during the first period in 
a 5-1 rout, and Tom Gorcnce's two goals lifted Phil¬ 
adelphia to a S-3 victory over Boston. Two nights later 
Minnesota gained a 3-3 tie with the Bruins when North 
Star rookie Bobby Smith scored a pair of goals in the sec¬ 
ond period. Toronto moved into a deadlock for second 
in the Adams with Buffalo, which had won four in a 
row before dropping a 6-3 decision to Pittsburgh. The 
Maple Leafs lied the Flyers 2-2 and beat Los Angeles 

5- 2 behind Walt McKechnie’s hat trick. Toronto also 
defeated Smythc Division leader Chicago 5-2. The 
Black Hawks later skated lo a 4-4 tic with Atlanta and, 
led by Ivan Boldircv’s three goals and an assist, beat St. 
Louis 5-1 to move eight points ahead of second-place 
Vancouver, which was 0—2—1. The Islanders, who were 
2-1 and lead the Patrick Division by 13 points, up¬ 
ended the Canucks S-3 as Bob Nystrom scored twice 
and Denis Potvin added four assists. Unbeaten in its 
last 13 starts. Montreal tied Los Angeles 2-2 and de¬ 
feated Washington 2-0 to maintain an 18-point lead 
over the second-place Kings in the Norris Division. 

WHA: The Whalers lost three straight before Mark 
Howe's two goals and Andre Lacroix's three assists lift¬ 
ed them to a 4-1 win over Quebec, which has lost eight 
of its last nine. New England nevertheless maintained 
its one-point lead. Edmonton climbed from fourth to 
second with three wins that extended its victory streak 
to six games. During that string. 18-year-old Wayne 
Gretzky, who stands eighth in the league in scoring 
with 61 points, had five goals and seven assists. 

HORSE RACING—SENSITIVE PRINCE ($5,801. Jacin¬ 
to Vasquez up, won the $150,000 Gulfstrcam Park 
Handicap by four lengths over Jumping Hill. The 4-ycar- 
old covered the I'/«miles in a track-record 1:59'A 

MOTOR SPORTS—RICHARD PETTY.driving his Olds- 
mobilc at an average speed of 143.977 mph. won the 
Daytona 500 by one car length over Darrell Waltrip. 
also in an Oldsmobilc (page IS). 

TENNIS —ROSCOE TANNER defeated Brian Gottfried 

6- 4. 6-2 to win a 5250.000 Grand Prix tournament in 
Rancho Mirage. Calif. 


CHRIS EVERT beat Martina Navratilova 6-3. 6-4 
in the finals of the $150,000 Avon Championships of 
Los Angeles 

TRACK & FIELD-EAMONN COGHLAN of Ireland 
broke the world indoor record for the mile at the 
San Diego Invitational. His lime of 3:52.6 was 2.3 
seconds faster than the mark Dick Buerklc set in 1978 
(page 16). 

GENNADIY VALYUKEVICH of the U SS R bloke 
the world indoor record for the triple tump at the So¬ 
viet indoor championships in Minsk. His Icapol 56' K Vi" 
was S'/i inches better than Ihc mark set by Victor 
Sancycv of the U.S.S.R. in 1976. 

MILEPOSTS—FIRED: Coach LARKY COSTELLO. 4' 
of the Chicago Bulls, who are in Iasi place in the NBA s 
Midwest Division. Assistant Coach SCOTTY ROB¬ 
ERTSON, 49, was named as an interim replacement 

HIRED: As football coach at Mississippi Stale. EM¬ 
ORY BELLARD. SI. who had a 634-year record ol 
48-25 at Texas A&M before resigning in the middle of 
last season. 

TRADED By the New York Knicks. BOB McADOO. 
27. three-tune NBA scoring champion who is averag¬ 
ing 26.9 points this season, to the Boston Celtics for 
three 1979 first-round draft picks and reserve Center 
TOM BARKER. 23. 

DIED: BENJAMIN H TICKNOR, 70, two-time 
All-America center 11929-301 at Harvard who was 
known as the Great Defender: of cancer: in Peter¬ 
borough. N.H. He was elected to the College Football 
Hall of Fame in 1954 

TONY PLANSKY. 78. three-time national decathlon 
champion (1925. 1926. 19281. NFL sconng leader in 
1929 and Eastern League baiting champion ( 376) in 
1930, of cancer: in North Adams. Mass. Plansky coached 
the Williams College track and cross-country teams from 
1931 to 1978 and was elected to the Helms Track and 
Field Hall of Fame in 1967 


CREDITS 

•—Evelyn Floret-Black Star. ia, is—Eric Schweikardt 
(2). Thomas Rampy (right): 20, 21—Hal Stoel/le 22— 
Manny Muian (top). Manx deLespmesse. 2S—Marvm 
E Newman (bottom right). Jerry Cooke (2): 30 —Jerry 
Cooke; 31 —James Drake (top). Jerry Cooke. 36 —Ben 
MeXown Jr «6 — tr.c Schweika'dt. 49 —Garret- 
Cope—Citizen PetfiOL 


FACES MM TIME CROWD 



LEE JOHNSON 


Johnson, a 21-year-old 
defenseman, has been the 
leading scorer for the 
Colby College women's 
ice hockey team for 
the past three seasons. 
After 14 games this year, 
she has 23 goals, includ¬ 
ing four hat tricks, and 
15 assists. 



JIM BRAODOCK 

ClIATTANOOOA. TtSN. 

Jim.a6' 1" senior at Bay¬ 
lor School and the most 
heavily recruited basket¬ 
ball guard in the South, 
scored 37 points against 
Tyner to get the 2,500th 
point of his career. This 
season the two-time All- 
Stater is averaging 35.8 
points and eight assists. 



HEATHER FIRING 

Wihmit.uili.Pa 

Heather won the 1978 
Stock Scat and Yankee 
Hunt Scat equitation ti¬ 
tles for girls nine (o 12 as 
the result of her perfor¬ 
mances in 54 Pony of Ihc 
Americas Club shows 
She also won the Travel¬ 
ing Trophy for the highest 
overall point total. 



ROBERT HEUSSER JR. 

York. Pa. 


Hcusscr. 27. a coach and 
biology teacher, has di¬ 
rected the York Catholic 
High freshman baskelball 
team to 72 consecutive 
wins and four straight 
county championships. 
His teams have lost only 
one game since he began 
coaching in 1974. 



LYDI PALLARES 


Pallarcs. 40. who began 
running seriously only 
two years ago. broke the 
U.S. women’s record for 
the 100-kilomctcr run by 
1:45:22 al a race in Mi¬ 
ami. Her lime of 9:10:38 
over the 62.14-mile dis¬ 
tance was the fifth-best 
ever by a woman. 



ANDREW MENKART 

Bl Till so*. Mu 

Menkart. a sophomore at 
Tufls, prevailed over 18 
boats to win the 1978 
World Youth Single- 
handed Sailing champi¬ 
onship in Perth. Austra¬ 
lia. Three weeks laier. al 
the same site, he finished 
third in the World Open 
Laser championship. 
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You may 
become 

susceptible 

toam^or 

surgical 

complication. 





Needless 

hospitalization. 

These days, the hospital bill can 
be more of a shock than the opera¬ 
tion. Surgical fees alone have 
doubled in the last five years. 

That’s a problem for you. 

And us. 

Through healthy competition, 
private health insurance right now 
covers 177,000,000 Americans. 
147,000,000 of these are protected 
against even catastrophic expenses. 

But, though the system is basi¬ 
cally sound, no one, including us, 
has done enough about containing 
health care costs. So we'd like to rec¬ 
ommend something that could be 
done today: reduce in-hospital time 
for surgery. 

In many cases, minor surgery 
and pre-surgery testing could be 
handled on an ambulatory basis. We 
also support—and an increasing 
number of insurance companies pay 
for—second, and even third, opin¬ 
ions for elective surgery. 

We have a booklet called 
Reducing Surgical Costs. You can 
have a free copy if you’ll write us at 
the Health Insurance Institute, 

Dept. 13, 1850 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Exercising your rights as an 
involved consumer could do a lot to 
get health costs in trim. 

THE HEALTH 
INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN 
AMERICA 

Let's keep health care healthy 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


SPECIAL MEMORIES 

Sir: 

l*vc just finished reading your special is¬ 
sue. The Year in Sports, and would like to 
compliment you on the extensive coverage 
of the spectacular events of 1978. Being a 
Kentucky fan. I especially enjoyed the 
pictures of the Wildcats on their way to 
their fifth NCAA championship. Jack 
(Goose) Givens was golden. 

Michael G. Mldd 
West Point, N.Y. 

Sir: 

Another great year in sports. Another great 
year in Sports Illustrated. 

John Souter 
Chicago 
Sir: 

I was impressed with the superb photog¬ 
raphy. But did you have to split the picture 
of Bucky Dent between two pages? I care¬ 
fully razored both halves of the picture out 
of the magazine and taped them together, and 
now Dent graces my refrigerator door. 

Janet Starr 
Norwalk. Conn. 

Sir: 

Forty whacks with a riding whip for slat¬ 
ing that Seattle Slew ended his year with a 
loss. Slew ended the year and his racing ca¬ 
reer on Nov. 11 at Aqueduct with a 3!4-length 
victory in the Stuyvesant Handicap—and un¬ 
der 134 pounds to boot! 

Joseph Chalolx 
Florence. S.C. 

Sir: 

Michigan State's Earvin Johnson may be 
the Magic Man. but SI upstaged him with a 
trick of its own. The photograph on page 92 
that purportedly shows Johnson dunking is. 
in fact, a picture of No. 32. Gregory Reiser. 
Johnson (No. 33) is that tiny speck in the bot¬ 
tom right-hand corner. 

All's forgiven, though. The cover of your 
1978-79 college basketball issue (Nov. 27). 
showing Johnson in full magician’s regalia, 
more than makes up for this snafu. 

David S. Kagan 
Grand Rapids 

BIRD 

Sir: 

May a thousand flics descend upon the 
head of Bruce Newman for his shoddy article 
on Larry Bird ( Flying to the Top. Feb. 5). 
Having been lucky enough to watch Bird on 
local TV for the past few years. I expected a 
description of why he is the best college play¬ 
er since Lew Alcindor. with emphasis on his 
grabbing rebounds and throwing floor-length 
passes in the same motion, swishing 25-foot 


jumpers, making unbelievable tip-ins and 
over-the-shoulder passes. Instead, the leading 
sports magazine comes up with flies, a 
divorce, a suicide and solid waste. 

I agree with Bird: on the court and off are 
two separate places, and SI is holding the ball 
in the wrong court. 

Michael Peters 
Bloomington. Ind. 

Sir: 

Bruce Newman contends that Larry Bird 
has been the best player in college basketball 
for the past two years. Bird would have 
trouble carrying Phil Ford’s equipment bag. 
Mike Gminski would eat him up, and Earvin 
Johnson would chew him up and spit him 
out. Come NCAA tournament time, all the 
cupcakes will be gone and Indiana Stale will 
have to play a few real teams. Maybe Bird & 
Co. can convince me then, but 1 hope you 
won’t blame me if I don’t hold my breath. 

David Poole 
Chapel Hill. N.C. 

BAFFIN 

Sir: 

In addition to being accompanied by 
breathtaking photography. Bii Gilbert’s arti¬ 
cle Cold Place for a Walk (Feb. 12), describ¬ 
ing the elements and his adventures on Baf¬ 
fin Island, contained such riveting prose that, 
reading it late in the evening at my job in a 
small shop. I was reluctant to pull myself back 
from Baffin whenever a customer came in. I 
felt exhilarated just reading about such an 
awesome place and such remarkable people. 

Ellie Wise 
Philadelphia 

DRUG TESTS 

Sir: 

As an addendum to your Jan. 29 Score- 
card item on the drug-testing and research 
program at Cornell's College of Veterinary 
Medicine, it should be noted that the New 
York State Racing and Wagering Board has 
already contracted (on Jan. 18) for preracc 
drug testing at the state’s thoroughbred tracks. 

New York was the first state in the coun¬ 
try to mandate prerace testing for harness 
tracks (1972). and now. with the start of the 
summer meet at Finger Lakes in July, a pilot 
program of prerace testing will be instituted— 
the first at a thoroughbred track. 

Based on the Finger Lakes experience, the 
program will later be expanded to include all 
thoroughbred tracks in New York State. 

Kenneth Beh 
Director of Public Relations 
New York State Racing and 
Wagering Board 
New York City 


Sir: 

Prerace testing has been used on a regular 
basis in harness racing since 1965. first at 
Scioto Downs in Ohio and now by all har¬ 
ness tracks in New York. Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, and by the larger harness tracks 
in Ohio. We agree wholeheartedly that pre¬ 
race blood testing is a deterrent to the use of il¬ 
legal medication and prohibited drugs, and 
we hope that thoroughbred racing will join 
us quickly and widely in the use of this 
effective procedure. 

Stanley F. Bergstein 
Executive Vice President 
Harness Tracks of America, Inc. 

Chicago 

HOT ITEM 

Sir: 

Thanks for the article by Frank Deford 
on Hot Rod Hundley, the voice of the New 
Orleans Jazz (TV/Radio, Feb. 5). We Jazz 
enthusiasts swear by Hot Rod. He is the 
only sports announcer I have heard who 
has a refreshingly positive approach to 
covering sports events. He very rarely 
takes sides or negatively criticizes when he 
announces a game. But he does follow the 
play, understands exactly what is going on, 
knows the players, and describes the play 
so succinctly and vividly that hundreds of 
Jazz fans sit with radios glued to their 
ears as they watch the action inside the 
Superdome. 

Yes. Hot Rod is "hidden down in New 
Orleans," as Deford reports, but only 
because we New Orleans fans know a good 
thing when we hear it. and we don't want 
to lose it. 

Honee A. Hess 
New Orleans 

INDOOR SOCCER 

Sir: 

One of your Jan. 29 Scorecard items 
refers to the Major Indoor Soccer League 
in complimentary terms, for which we are 
grateful. But after admitting that our game is 
lively and quick and noting that we score an 
average of nearly 12 goals a game, you ask. 
“Is it soccer?” 

No. it isn't. It's indoor soccer, and that’s 
why it is proving so popular with fans in our 
six league cities. Don’t compare it to soccer 
or anything else—just sit back and enjoy it. 

Michael Jay Kalter 
New York Arrows 
Great Neck. N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 
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WE CAN FIT IN A MID-SIZE LEMANSI 


One look is all you'll need to appreciate what a 
full measure of luxury this sleek new Grand 
LeMans delivers. 

Luxury you can see in the well-cut contours 

that make Grand LeMans - 

photogenic from any 

angle. With a solid look of __ 

Body by Fisher. 

Luxury you can feel in 
these available, swank NL 
60/40 cloth seats. And a 
more expansive choice of ™ 
interior fabrics than last 
year's Grand LeMans. 

Luxury you can hear in 
the way this acoustically 

engineered mid-size sur- _ 


rounds you with a sense of quiet. Or with any one 
of six available stereo systems to surround you 
with song. And best of all, luxury you can share 
as Grand LeMans accommodates six. 

- Several items shown 

f _ are optional at extra cost. 

- _ But if you're looking for an 

- e affordable mid-size loaded 

“/ with luxury and powered 

by a new, freer breathing 
V-6 engine* buy or lease 
our Grand LeMans. You'll 
like the way it fits. 

‘LeMans is equipped with GM- 
built engines produced 
by various divisions. [jM 
See your Pontiac 

^dealer for details. L. 


THE 1979 PONT1ACS OUR BEST GET BETTER 















Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar", 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


©1979B&WTCO 



The first low ‘tar’ cigarette good enough 
to be called oTfycftj. 






